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The elementary program 


No matter what the subject—arithmetic, English, science, literature, 
history, social studies—Heath has a basal series to offer you. 


e LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC (grades 1-6) 
Gunderson, Hollister, Randall, Urbancek, Wren, Wrightstone 


e ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE, Second Edition (grades 2-8) 
Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 


e HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (grades 1-6) 


Herman and Nina Schneider 


e READING FOR INTEREST, 1955 Edition (grades 1-6) 
Paul Witty and others 


e READING ROUNDUP (grades 7-9) 
Witty, Peterson, Parker, Welsh 


e OUR GROWING WORLD, Revised (grades 1-3) 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell and others 


e HISTORY ON THE MARCH (grades 3-8) 


Allan Nevins and others 


from D. C. Heath and Company 





| Home Office: Boston 16 
| Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
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THE McKEE READING SERIES REALLY HELPS THE TEACHER 


COPE WITH INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND ADJUST HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE DIFFERENT GROUPS WITHIN Boston New York Chicago 
HER CLASSROOM. In every teaching unit of the pri- Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto 


mary grade teacher’s manuals there is one section 
designated, “Provision for Individual Differences,” 
with completely worked out seatwork exercises. In 








the teacher’s manuals for grades 4-6 there are separate 
directions and varied suggestions for use with each 


group—slower, middle, and faster. WHAT'S THE WORD? 


In the McKee Reading Series, individual differences 
are treated specifically and with the strong conviction 
that every normal child can learn to read. 


12 NEW FILMSTRIPS in full color 


e@ to diagnose pupil’s difficulties in 
identifying strange words and un- 
derstanding word meanings 








e to enrich 
grades 4-6 


reading instruction for 


complete directions and black and 
white reproductions of each frame 
provided in 


THE McKEE READING SERIES 


Paul McKee « M. Lucile Harrison 
Elizabeth Lehr - Annie McCowen e@ may be used with any basal reading 


series 


the accompanying 
Teacher's Manual 
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and Italian children who surrend- 
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ber, too, that the sound science 
education of the Russian child does 
not apparently set him free to see 
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The schools today are the focal point of many 
pressures and issues. Perhaps more than ever be- 
fore, they have come into the national spotlight 
as a center of major public attention. 

May We Remember, the play presented during 
our Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, explored 
many of these educational issues. With an appeal- 
ing combination of humor and seriousness, the 
play focuses sharply on current concerns—the 
implications for education of the launching of 
sputnik, the nature of Soviet education, the “back 
to the fundamentals” movement. It also points 
out those basic values which we must remember 
in seeking a solid approach to the educational 
demands of the times. 

This play was written by Allan E. Sloane, a 
TV, radio and film writer, at the request of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, especially for presentation at the Annual 
Meeting. The NEA’s Committee on International 
Relations cooperated as co-sponsor and many 
staff members and pupils from the Philadelphia 
schools participated in the original production. 

The Department is now making May We Re- 
member available for general distribution in 
printed form. We do so in the belief that many 
of our members and other educators will want to 
give it top priority on their reading list—both 
because of its timeliness and because of its enter- 
taining quality. We also believe that many com- 
munities will be interested in producing the play 
themselves—as a project for one or several 
schools or for a group such as the PTA. 
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It’s Almost Easy! 


Production of May We Remember should be 
well within the time and personnel limitations of 
anyone who is interested in it. Perhaps the au- 
thor’s foreword says it best: 

“May We Remember should be presented by 
amateurs—people who love their work. The la- 
bor such love entails has therefore been held to 
a minimum by various devices. 

“For instance, theater should be fun. Memor- 
izing isn’t. Your cast, accordingly, should read 
their lines from scripts, which they can carry in- 
side books. And dressing-up is fun, but costumes 
are expensive, and make-up is messy. So, we have 
no costumes, except that when we pretend we're 
Russians, we put on babushkas and caps. 

“Again, movable scenery is complicated and 
costly. We use plain platforms and risers instead. 
You can fashion these from whatever is handy: 
gymnasium or band equipment, planks on boxes 

. For cast—just pe~vle. Use only as many 
chitiien as you need—no more. A ‘class’ doesn’t 
have to be thirty children (even if, alas, it’s often 
more), a dozen will do. Some of your cast will 
have to sing, but they don’t have to be, shouldn’t 
be, candidates for the Met.” 

This, then, will give you an idea of what is— 
or is not—involved in undertaking a presentation 
of May We Remember in your own community. 
And for an idea of the play’s content, this excerpt 
of a scene from the first act. 


NARRATOR 
We heard a board of experts called a meeting to 
design a new kind of teacher. Modern, up-to-date, 
with all the knowledge the teacher needs built into 
its electronic circuits. 


Verse Cuoir 
You don’t mean—a machine! 


NARRATOR 
Why not? After all, machines meet payrolls and 
predict elections—don’t they? They even have a 
name for it. 
Man 
UNIVAPP. Universal All-Purpose Pedagogue— 
Model One. 


NARRATOR 


Well, after they built in the circuits for all the 
ologies and ographies—and the three R’s, they dis- 
covered their mechanical teacher had to do a lot of 
other things like— 
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‘TEACHERS 

(Now one after another several teachers speak) 
Read and grade the homework papers, 
Monitor study-period capers. 

Note with almost a doctor’s ear, 

The child who’s slow—because he can’t hear. 
Plan the assembly for Arbor Day, 

Pour the tea at the PTA. 

Answer the look in a parent’s eyes 

That says, “We never realized.” 

Find thirty-seven different ways 

To say thank you for hankies on holidays. 
Watch for the look, the faraway look 

That tells of the magic when boy meets book. 
Recognize it, nurture the seed 

That blossoms in time to—“I can read!” 
Get them to sing in at least one key 

“O Beautiful,” and “ ’Tis of Thee.” 

The ones who’re fast, the ones who’re slow, 
Help each at his own best pace to go. 
Then quietly face that task so hard— 

Sum up a child—with a mark on a card! 
Keep them in after, for making a fuss— 


Then drive them home, ’cause they missed the bus! 


Teach them, know them, every one 
Lose them forever when session’s done. 


Give them everything you know— 

Then—let them go. 

And what’s your reward? The hope that you 

May have kindled the spark and the courage in 
one 

Teo nudge the world on—to millenium. 


Verse CHOIR 
Thus it was very quickly seen 
Teaching cannot be done by machine. 


NARRATOR 


Only by a human being. That’s all we are. 
And that’s what it’s our job—and our glory to do— 
Turn out other human beings. 

That’s what education’s for. 

To show a little child somehow that— 

Two and two add up not only to four, 

But also—the first step to the stars. 

That do-re-me can become a symphony 

And Shakespeare grow from A-B-C. 


To Order 


Copies of May We Remember are $1.00 each 


and may be obtained by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Builds lasting spelling skills... 
SUCCESS IN SPELLING 


by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


Foremost textbooks in spelling for Grades 2-8 with 


¢ superior word list, geared to individual needs 


° strong program in the word-study skills 


¢ correlation with the total language arts program 


* complete Teacher’s Edition with reproduced text 
pages and answers surprinted in color 


_ Available in both clothbound and workbook editions. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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n Idler 


GERALD S. CRAIG 


The American elementary school is a unique institution. It has been called at times “the great 
common school,” in that it is the school for all the people. It was established by our forefathers 
as the one institution that would be common to ev eryone, regardless of race, religion, and econ- 
Wy omic status. This was the basic institution dedicated to the education of people for citizenship 
in a democracy. Therefore, any category suchas science, entering into the curriculum of the 
elementary sc hool, must be developed in the interests of all boys and girls. 

Science in childhood education should be an area which is fundamental for children livi ing in 


a democracy. It should be freed from the paraphernalia of specialized science. In all our think- 

Yi ing we must make certain that we are considering how science fits into a program of elemen- 

tary education in a democracy and not how children fit into a program of science. Perhaps we 

+ should describe science as a part of the program of childhood education rather than thinking of 
Za science as a separate program. 

Ma The elementary school has in its enrolment not only the future scientists of our country, 

C—< but the laymen as well (and everyone is a layman outside his own field of specialization). The 


Ss task of science instruction is a much larger one than discovering children of exceptional ability 
a in science and starting them on their way to becoming scientists. Primarily, the task involves 
‘ education for all pupils for their own and society’s benefit and only secondarily involves con- 
cern for the welfare or future of science. 

The preservation and advancement of our democracy depends to no small extent on the be- 
havior patterns developed in children and youth. We do not know what the future will be. In 
a sense we must educate children for uncertainty. That does not imply that we need be pessi- 
mistic about the problems our children must face. Rather we can be confident that if we assist 
them to develop intelligent and resourceful behavior, they will make their own future. 

.-The outlook of children toward their environment and universe is the very core of the 
— development of a resourceful adjustment to the future. While incidents play an important part 
SE. in making learnings meaningful, science should not be incidental in the lives of children. 

( 


Altho we may look to the needs of the individual and of society to determine the setting of 
science in the elementary school, instruction must not be limited to talking about science. 
Pe Teaching science should not be confined to a mere description of objects and events. Instruction 
must involve interpretation of phenomena if children’s education is to be sufficient to cope with 
a the problems of today and tomorrow. 

We need to give attention to the content as well as to the method of teaching. Changed be- 
havior should result from something more than cautions and commands. It should have a basis 
of meaningful content. The rich content of science should be directed toward the development 
of desirable behavior whenever possible. 

Che large patterns of the universe, such as space, time, energy, change, adaptation, interre- 
lationships, variety, and balance, are patterns of growth and development from the cradle thru 
adulthood. These will never be mastered in our time and perhaps not in a thousand years by sci- 
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entists, but research indicates children can begin to adjust to the large patterns before they enter 

kindergarten. Man’s success on the planet is “dependent on his ability to cooperate intelligently 
with the great forces and patterns of the universe. The teacher who is aware of the growth of 
the large ideas of science can avoid getting the instruction bogged down in small content. 

One is asked how may elementary school science keep up w ith the advances of science. T he 
response to this question depends upon our outlook on science. Thru science man discovers 
and invents. But discoveries and inventions may be viewed for the curriculum in terms of the 
age-old drives of mankind and the large patterns of the universe. In this way the events of the 
contemporary can be better understood as parts of large patterns of dev elopment. A single 
contemporaneous advance may have much identical context with that of the larger patterns. ‘In 
this way the work can be related from age levelto age level. Any consideration of recent ad- 
vances should be within the scope and purposes of elementary education. 

New advances in science may be related to the large patterns of the universe, These patterns 
are more permanent in character than the individual objects of our environment. For instance, 
incandescent electric bulbs may disappear from our communities, but electricity as a form of 
energy is likely to be important for many generations. These patterns form basic conceptions 
for teaching and learning. These, along w ‘ith the basic drives of science, provide us with the 
context of science and experience for ‘the inclusion of the new advances of science. 

Boys and girls must learn to handle and to experiment intelligently with the forces and ma- 
terials of the universe. Unintelligent tampering and carelessness bring disease, ugliness, waste of 
natural resources, unemployment, poverty, war, and widespread unhappiness. Children must de- 
velop a poised, well-balanced, yet realistic outlook upon the modern world. They must learn 
that by working resourcefully and intelligently they can create their own w orld. 

Science will continue to play an important role in the lives of our children. lei is a ‘a powerful 
tool which can be used for good or evil, and children, the adults of the future, will have to de- 
cide how science will be used. 

It is most important for the success of our way of life that children have a good feeling to- 
ward science. Science should not seem foreign or exotic to them. Science viewed as the result 
of the age-old drive of mankind to adjust himself to his environment and to maintain his own 
equilibrium in the welter of biological and physical forces carries with it a larger point of view 
than a purely vocational one. Science is the result of man’s experiences and logical thinking 
thru the centuries. Science, like democracy or the mother tongue, belongs to all who wish to 
make use of it. Children should be made to feel that science belongs to everyone. 


“Index to the Future,’ occupying our editorial space for this issue, is based on an article 
which originally appeared in the Department’s 32nd Yearbook, Science FoR Topay’s CHIL- 
pREN. Gerald S. Craig, the author, is Professor Emeritus of Natural Sciences, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
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Many elementary school teachers and princi- 
pals are concerned about the next steps in ele- 
mentary school science. They would do well to 
re-read The Origin and Development of Ele- 
mentary School Science, a scholarly but far from 
dull book by Orra E. Underhill. The perspective 
of history may be an aid to thinking thru the 
present problem. 

The educational values inherent in the nature 
of the scientific quest have been apparent to 
many people in the past. Many programs of sci- 
ence education in the grades have been fre- 
quently suggested thru the years by those in- 
dividuals who have both specialized know ledge in 


science and an ability to establish educational 
theory and practice. Changing social and eco- 


nomic conditions, on the other hand, have many 
times impressed changes on the evolving science 
program. 
gram ot 


This is as it should be since the pro- 
the schools must mirror the 
which supports it. 


culture 


Early Science Education 


Early school science was affected greatly by 
Christian theology. Thru science one could 
better appreciate the goodness and wisdom of 


the Creator. It was believ ed, furthermore, at this 


. 


1Orra E. 


Underhill. The Origin and Development of 
Elementary School Science. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
and Company. Rev. 1941. 347 p. $2.50. 


Nelson F. 
versity 


Beeler is Professor of Science at State Uni- 
Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. 


ELEMENTAR 


SCIENCE 


NELSON F. BEELER 


period in history, that education consisted in 
training the “faculties” of the mind. Classified 
knowledge as it appeared in formal science 
seemed to be the logical material to aid this 
process. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the 
rise of the new technology produced an effect 
on elementary science. A great number of books 
on the subject was produced which presented 
factual information to children and adults. Citi- 
zens demanded a more strictly utilitarian educa- 
tion to keep up with the new steam engines, the 
new factories and the burgeoning technical prog- 
ress generally. This was in conflict with the tra- 
ditional objectives of mind training and the 
prevalent idea of a liberal education for all as a 
basis for sound citizenship. In an attempt to 
please everyone, the stated aims of elementary 
science became all inclusive. No course of study 
could really hope to achieve them all. Science in 
the schools was hindered as a result. 

The depressions at the end of the century 
brought the citizens to the schools to see where 
their money was being spent. The vocational 
value of science was stressed again. Home eco- 
nomics, the mechanic arts, and agriculture be- 
came part of the science curriculum. The pro- 
motion of agriculture was behind the . nature 
study movement. The founders of this move- 
ment were talented and sincere but sometimes 
they were misinterpreted. They were biologists 
and agriculturists. The emphasis, therefore, was 
on living things almost to the exclusion of phy- 
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sical sciences. Pressure was brought to bear on 
the nature study curriculum by those who were 
interested in the physical sciences. By the meld- 
ing of these two approaches the modern elemen- 
tary school science program began to take its 
present form. 


A New Appraisal 


As we look back we see that citizen interest 
has turned to the science program in times of 
stress in the past. In each case elementary science 
was changed better to fit what society thought it 
should be. We are in the midst of a new ap- 
praisal of elementary science, this time under the 
shadow of the sputnik which has darkened our 
national materialistic esteem. Changes will be 
made. We must see that the changes do a service 
both to science and to society, as well as to the 
children whose educational guidance has been 
placed in our charge. 

Some of the critics of education imply that by 
teaching at all one tacitly admits to justifiable 
poverty, anti- intellectualism, poor preparation, 
and an inherent tendency to undermine the scien- 
tific advance of the country. We are told that 
European children develop intellectual inde- 
pendence, critical spirit and sophistication by 
tackling a lot of the kind of work that American 
schools fail to provide. 

It is well to remember in this context that it 
was a group of grown-up German and Italian 
children who surrendered to the blandishments 
of Hitler and Mussolini. It is well to remember, 
too, that the sound science education of the Rus- 
sian child does not apparently set him free to see 
thru the hoax of Communism. It says in our 
newspapers that French children w hen they are 
grown do not build a particularly stable, depend- 
able government in spite of sound learning of 
specific gravity in the grades. Clearly science 
alone is not enough. We must have sound science 
in a substrata of education in a democracy. 


An Effective Program 


Of course science can be taught better in the 
elementary school! (It can be taught better in 
colleges and universities, too, as anyone knows 
who has been in college science classes recently. 
VOL. XXXVII NO. 6 
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The undergraduate aptly calls some college 
science courses 3-D—Dull, Dry, and Difficult. ) 
Just how will we go about upgrading elementary 
science? 

We can give elementary science the same 
status as the other subjects. One way to do 
this is to set up a series of science experiences 
which progress in difficulty of concept from 
grade to grade. This is already done in several 
available science textbook series. Let us make 
these books available to children. While we are 
using the present texts, let us find ways to make 
better ones. 

We can provide experiences with actual 
scientific equipment. This does not mean that 
the simple materials from the child’s environ- 
ment are to be forgotten. But meters, micro- 
scopes, aquaria and other apparatus cannot all 
be improvised. We learn science by handling the 
tools of science. Let us provide these tools for 
children. 

We can supply the classroom teacher witha 
fund of petty cash for science equipment and 
supplies. A lot of good science is taught in 
American schools only because it is underwrit- 
ten by dedicated teachers. Too frequently the 
teacher buys the dry cells, the wire, the balloons, 
and a host of other “easily obtained” things be- 
cause the process for getting them thru the chan- 
nels of the school office is too complex, too time- 
consuming, or downright embarrassing. Some of 
the dollar-a-year-per-pupil which should be ap- 
propriated for science supplies should be avail- 
able to the teacher for those science materials 
needed for an exciting project at the exact time 
that the interest is highest. 

We can emphasize that science is measure- 
ment. To watch an electromagnet pick up tacks 
is an observation. To measure the effect of in- 
creasing the number of turns in the coil can 
lead to a generalization of far-reaching impor- 
tance. Measurements should be made in the 
metric system whenever it is possible to do so. 
By the time he reaches high sc hool every Amer- 
ican child can be versed in this system of meas- 
urement common to the sciences and to a good 
part of the civilized world in its ordinary com- 
merce. 

We can tie arithmetic in with science. One 
function of the scientist is to establish relation- 
ships. Some of the simple relationships are ex- 
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pressed in numbers—the more involved ones 
need mathematical equations. We can begin early 
to show the inherent dependence of science on 
mathematics. 

We can help teachers prepare science les- 
sons thru in-service workshops. Such work- 
shops should be run by good science teachers 
with both a flair for science knowledge and a 
feeling for children. Many teachers who had no 
elementary science themselves just do not realize 
what a “shot in the arm” a good science program 
can be. 

We can provide science consultants. Peo- 
ple like this can help to assemble materials, get 
information, help with the science concepts and 
in numerous other ways provide stimulating sci- 
ence class experiences. These consultants must be 
prepared in greater numbers by our colleges. 
They must be people who believe that elemen- 
tary science is just as important to the country 
as the production of guided missiles or bobby 
pins or pure research in any of the formal sci- 
ences. They must feel that, by and large, the 
citizenry thinks so too, 

We can call on child development special- 
ists to keep watch on the science program. 
The use of these specialists can help us to be sure 
that the needs of children are served, that poten- 
tial abilities are not squandered, but that impos- 
sible tasks are not forced on children in the name 
of the new Golden Calf. 

We can take another look at science fairs 
and congresses. "For instance, we should ask 
ourselves: 

@ To what extent are the projects presented 
truly scientific in tene and in implementa- 
tion: 

@ Are we letting children get awards for 
projects thrown together the night before 
the fair? 

@ Are we using the science fair to judge 
teachers’ rather than children’s scientific 
creativity? 

@ Are we giving science awards to projects 
which are merely pleasant displays or 
hobby shows? 

@ Are we wasting time building displays 
which teach nothing besides giving a false 
impression of what scientific investigation 
means? 

We can talk to children’s librarians and to 


bookmen to find out what supplementary 
books are available in the sciences. We can 
make a judicious choice from among these science 
books written especially for children and have 
them at hand so that children can readily use 
them. We can ask teachers to spend some time 
browsing in this children’s science literature so 
that they will know the right book for a particu- 
lar child at the time when the book will make a 
significant difference in the child’s outlook 
science. 

We can carry out some research on the 
available science books for children. For in- 
stance we should be asking ourselves questions 
such as these: ” 


@ Which science books attract children? 


Why? 

@ How much do children retain from their 
reading? 

@ To what extent do the books actually 


stimulate further discussion and 
experimentation? 

We can plan more science experiences of 
the problem-solving type. Within the problem- 
solving situation children can then be made aware 
of the many facets of scientific thinking. They 
can learn to recognize an assumption, a hypothe- 
sis, a theory, a partial ¢ generalization. They can 
learn that there is no one “scientific method” but 
only “doing one’s darndest with one’s brains, no 
holds barred”—and find it stimulating fun. 

We can suggest some kinds of science ex- 
perimentation to be carried out at home. Par- 
ents must be made aware of the science program 
and what we are trying to do with it. When a 
parent thinks that his child is not reading well, 
he comes to school and asks, “How is Johnny 
doing ‘in reading?” No one ever asks, “How is 
Johnny or Jane doing in science?” 

If the day should come when a parent does ask 
it, we can be ready to say, “Why, just fine. He 
likes it. He works hard at it. He is learning a lot. 
Even if he never turns out to be a practicing 
scientist—and a lot of people don’t, you know— 
he will know how to judge w orthwhile science 
when he sees it. It’s funny, but a child can learn 
a lot of science and be well-adjusted at the same 
time. Of course, this is true for some adults who 
pursue science for a living, isn’t it?” 

Let’s get on with up-grading science. It will 
be a valuable contribution to American life. 


reading, 
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In planning a science curriculum for elemen- 
tary school children we need to consider two 
major trends. By now one of these is almost a 
truism—that scientific advances are causing, and 
will continue to cause, many alterations in the 
patterns of our daily living. The children we 
teach today may in the future use means of 
transportation, communication, and technology 
that we have not even begun to imagine. 

Another trend, according to sober statisticians, 
points to an increasing rate of mental breakdown 
Unless the trend is checked, they tell us, five or 
six of the children in any average classroom are 
likely to spend some part of their lives in a mental 
institution. The other children, needless to say, 
will not remain unmarked by the pressures that 
overwhelmed their more vulnerable classmates. 


Age of Science or Anxiety? 


Is the 
’ inevitably accompanied by the 
’ We have no ready answer, but 
as “educators planning a science curriculum we 
need to explore the question. Has the scientific 
age that gave us jet transportation, antibiotics, 
television, amd hydrogen bombs also contributed 
toward a greater and greater incidence of human 
failure? If it has, how can science education help 
mitigate the effects? 

We know that advances in science and tech- 
nology have caused a profound change in the 
individual’s relationship to society. Sociologists 
who have explored the subject fully tell us 
that in the change from a personal, rural econ- 
omy to an impersonal, predominantly urban 


Are these two trends causally related? 
“age of science’ 
“age of anxiety? ° 





“Role of Science in Child Development” 
is reprinted from Science for Today’s Chil- 
dren, the 1953 Wearbook of the Department 
of Elementary Sthool Principals, NEA. 

Herman Schneider, one of the authors, 
is Supervisor of Elementary Science and 
School Gardens for the New York City 
Schools. 

Nina Schneider, the other author, is a 
writer and editor, working particularly in 
the field of science. 
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economy, the individual has lost a sense of sig- 
nificance and rootedness. In a rural community, 
the loaf of bread, the home, the clothing were 
satisfying group achievements. Each role and 
skill was visible, comprehensible, and within the 
child’s direct experience. The core of life was 
interdependence within a small group. 











In an urban economy the picture is different. 
Interdependence is not based on clear, personal, 
small-group relationships but on intangible, large- 
group economic arrangements. An intricate maze 
of processes separates the producer and con- 
sumer. What child can understand the relation- 
ships between individuals working at nameless 
tasks with unknown skills on an automobile fac- 
tory assembly line? The anonymous relationship 
to the things we make and use has converted us 
into little islands, unaware of the substructure 
that joins =s. 

We cannot turn back the clock, nor do we 
want to give up the benefits of the scientific age 
in a back-to-handicrafts movement. But we do 
have to face the fact that the time of direct re- 
latedness to our sources is largely over. So also 
is the time of gradual, fairly predictable change 
that gave people time to adjust, to find their 
places. 

Today’s changes are swift. Our six-year-old 
Bobby may want to drive a locomotive when he 
grows up, but we cannot honestly promise him 
that there will be locomotives for him to drive. 
We cannot promise anything—not economic 
stability, nor predictable social structure, nor 
peace, nor even the assurance that we have a 
workable program for achieving these objectives. 

It is evident to every thoughtful person that 
the scientific age has been marked with violent 
dislocations of our economy, with terrifyi ing 
competition for raw materials and markets, with 
an increasing tempo of destructive warfare, with 
a pattern of instability that deeply affects us all. 
Is it, then, mere coincidence, in this whirling 
kaleidoscope of a world, that an increasing num- 
ber of human beings fail to achieve a sense of 
place and capacity, and withdraw, thru mal- 
adjustment and breakdown, from a reality that 
has grown too painful? Coincidence or not, these 
are our children and this is our problem: how 
can we educate our children to meet life con- 
fidently and competently? 


Two Ways Science Can Help 


The answers need to come from every area of 
the curriculum. In the teaching of science, par- 
ticularly, we have an excellent opportunity to 
contribute in two significant ways. One of these 
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ways has been recognized and constructively ex- 
plored. The other one is as yet comparativ ely 
undeveloped. 

A framework of concepts. We have all recog- 
nized the need for providing the child with those 
facts of science that can help him to make sense 
out of his physical world. Toward this end, we 
give him experiences that lead to an understand- 
ing of the processes by which his food, clothing, 
and shelter are achieved. Experimenting with 
plants, making paper and cloth, mixing cement, 
visiting a pasteurization plant, observing the 
school heating system—these activities and others 
like them can help to peel away the layers of 
anonymity that surround us and separate us from 
our sources. 

We also try to relate his experiences to every 
curriculum area. We give added meaning to a 
social studies unit on water supply thru a science 
study of the water cycle, and we fortify its con- 
servation phases by conducting experiments on 
erosion and soil water retention. Safety rules on 
the playground are shown to be logical and func- 
tional thru a study of friction and balance, and 
we hope that the concepts which are learned can 
be carried over into future situations. In numer- 
ous ways, we try to teach science as a framework 
of concepts on which the child can build and 
around which he can organize his future learn- 
ings. 

Science for wholesome growth and develop- 
ment. But we can do much more with science, 
in a way as yet unexplored. We can teach science 
in a way that helps allay anxiety and contributes 
to the wholesome growth and development of 
the child. Moreover, we can do it without con- 
verting our science program into a course in 
social studies and mental health, without mini- 
mizing the accepted facts and concepts of sci- 
ence. What we need is a point of view, an orien- 
tation that can bring the science curriculum into 
closer relationship with the child’s growth and 
development. Thru what we teach and how we 
teach it, we can help the child meet with confi- 
dence a rather complex and unstable world. Let 
us see what science has to offer. 

Learning to live with change—One important 
contribution that a science program can make is 
helping children to achievgya sense of the dy- 
namics of change. Nothing i is fixed; the constant 
factor of our universe is change. Men, moths, 
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and mountains are subject to it. Yet many of us 
never come to terms with change; it seems ran- 
dom, terrifying, and unpredictable. We waste 
too much of ourselves fighting change. Here is 

a place where science can help us. The more 
science we know, the more order and rhythm 
we discern in the process of change. We find it 
in the endless travels of a drop of water—change 
of state, change of place—but always subject to 
reasonable and consistent laws of cause and effect. 
We see it in the wearing away of a mountain and 
in the metamorphosis of a butterfly. In science 
there is endless opportunity for observing and 
recording change. Growth records, seasonal 
changes, weather charts, bird migration records 
—all can highlight change as a welcome and 
dynamic part of our lives. Change in a raindrop, 
a leaf, a stone—change is the order of the uni- 
verse. But it is an orderly and consistent change 
whose lawfulness becomes apparent as we ex- 
plore. 

Even tho we may never penetrate to the end, 
we can use our partially acquired knowledge. 
Magnets give us charted paths on the sea and 
thru the air, altho we do not fully understand 
magnetism. Machines move mountains, miles of 
cloth roll off weaving machines daily, altho our 
knowledge of the nature of energy is imperfect. 
We continue to explore, to push back chaos, 
secure that further exploration will always lead 
us to a deeper assurance of order in the universe. 
And if in our little piece of the universe, our 
classroom, we can consistently build a feeling- 
tone of reasoned inquiry toward change, then 
perhaps our children will be helped to live com- 
petently and happily in this age of science, this 
age of swift change. 

Facts and feeling—We need to recognize the 
role of feeling in the presentation of facts. Thru 
the way we teach science, we can lead the child 
to extract from his experiences and observations 
a sense of security and reasonableness. In every 
curriculum, for example, we include a study of 
the solar system. We teach that the earth is a 
globe, revolving around the sun. This funda- 
mental concept can move the child forward or 
push him back, and our point of view can deter- 
mine the direction. We can present the facts in a 
way that highlights the sensational and morbid, 
a method popular in science fiction, television 
programs, advertising, and, alas, many classrooms. 
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We can learn that the earth rotates and revolves 
thru dark, vast, unknown space at unbelievable 
speeds—“hurtles” is the favorite current verb. 
We discover that the sun’s heat, fierce enough 
to evaporate solid steel in an instant, could blast 
us to fiery death or congeal us in graves of ice, 
by a comparatively slight deviation in tempera- 
ture or distance. We are told that the earth is but 
a minute speck in the universe, and that we mor- 
tals are appallingly insignificant in geological 
time and astronomical space. How scientifically 
true—and how emotionally unsound! 

It is equally true and teachable that the earth’s 
turning, within its soft blanket of air, is steady 
and firm and sure, that it carries us smoothly into 
warm radiant sunlight and cool lovely starlight 
in the ceaseless rhythm of night and. day. It is 
also true that the earth’s rotation and revolution 
are so exquisitely precise that we can predict the 
exact moment when sunrise will illumine the 
peak of Mt. Everest a thousand years from today. 
All this is also scientifically valid and, at the same 
time, emotionally reassuring. 

We must evaluate our facts to accentuate a 
positive, warm, hopeful attitude. Our choice of 
facts and the matrix of feeling in which we pre- 
sent them can guide a child forward toward se- 
curity or contribute “scientific validity” to rein- 
force childhood fears and fantasies. 

Science is good—We must emphasize, too, that 

the overwhelming proportion of scientific ad- 
vances have been motivated by goodwill, by 
man’s refusal to accept disease and poverty as 
inevitable. Scientists have overcome their fears 
and explored areas that were considered un- 
knowable and demon-ridden. Their need to ex- 
plore and discover good was greater than their 
fears. Most men of science were people who 
cared, who wanted people to live well. They 
were men of goodwill. They were not intellec- 
tual icebergs or manipulating demons of the 
comic-strip clichés. Children of today need to 
know that science is a subject that has social 
meaning. 

Recognizing developmental levels—In building 
the science curriculum for our schools, we need 
to recognize and explore more fully children’s 
dev elopmental and experiential levels. We know, 
for example, that six-year-olds have a need for 
large-muscle activities and have difficulty with 

tasks that call for fine coordination and close 














seeing. We recognize these problems by choos- 
ing, for these children, science activities that do 
not require closely controlled movements and 
precise visual discrimination. 

But we also need to recognize the child’s de- 
velopmental levels in other aspects. For instance, 
at the age of six he is very much interested in his 
emerging self. This is a good time then for us to 
provide him with opportunities to observe, dis- 
cuss, and experiment with his five senses; to en- 
courage him to sniff and listen, to feel textures 
and temperatures, to become aware of his sur- 
roundings and to report his sense impressions, to 
move forward toward a more confident use of 
himself. 

This is the time, too, when the young child 
shares with the robins the problem of leaving 
home, and he can gain strength from learning 
that other animals also grow toward self-care 
and independence. His fear of the dark is lessened 
as he experiments with light and shadow, dis- 
covers their nature, and learns that he can ma- 
nipulate and control them. Painful competitive- 
ness is reduced as the child discovers how group 
problem-solving has marked the great advances 
in scientific research. The 12-year-old boy’s dis- 
tress at being shorter than the girl in the seat 
next to him, and her equivalent alarm at being 
taller, can both be alleviated as they learn about 
normal human growth patterns. Thru the solid, 
tangible experiences of science, children can be 
helped in many ways to meet their crucial fears 
and needs. 

A sense of place and capacity—Science can 
help a child achieve a sense of belonging. As he 
studies the natural world, he begins to see that 
altho the forms of life are exceedingly varied, the 
basic needs are similar, and that he shares these 
needs. All living things must eat to live and i 
one way or another must strive to obtain their 
food. Moles dig, foxes hunt, and father goes off 
to an office or factory—all to fulfill the same 
basic needs. 

As he gains insight into the world of plant and 
animal life, a child discovers many patterns of 
deep interdependence and relationship. He finds 
the evidence everywhere—on a field trip to the 
park, in observing and tending an aquarium, in 
studying an ant community. The bird he feeds 
in winter and the toad he refrains from killing in 
the spring will both help to rid his garden of de- 
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structive insects in the summer. In these simple 
experiences in conservation he learns that his acts 
have significance, that he is part of the life of the 
world. With a growing sense of his own place 
and capacity, he is able to move outward into a 
growing respect for all of life. 

An approach to the unknown—We see, then, 
that the body of science, its subject-matter, can 
be organized and can be taught in a way that 
contributes to the attainment of important goals 
in child development. 

The method of science, too, can serve the child 
well. Out of his experiences in recognizing a 
problem and working out its solution, a child can 
develop a habit of reasonable approach to the 
unknown. He discovers that there are logical 
ways of working on a problem, either alone or 
with a group. Thruout a good science program 
he has many experiences in stating a problem, in 
probing, testing, failing, in ev aluating his failures, 
checking his successes, and maintaining an atti- 
tude of open-mindedness toward new factors that 
may lead him to alter his findings. 

From these experiences he derives a sense of 
confidence because he has achieved a measure of 
success. He has solved problems; he knows that 
he has the capacity and techniques for solving 
others as they come along. His experiences add 
up toa feeling of reasonable optimism about ex- 
ploring the world of science. We can hope, and 
there are justifications for hoping, that this feel- 
ing of reasonable optimism will give the child a 
measure of confidence in solving problems in 
other areas of living as well. 


Summary 


Thru a good science program, we can help our 
children discover basic, inherent elements of 
rhythm and predictability, of cause-and-effect 
relationships, within a world of uncertainty and 
instability. In a shifting, changing social and eco- 
nomic structure, we can help children face life 
with reasonable optimism. We can help children 
grow and develop techniques and outlooks for 
functioning in a world whose constant factor is 
change. We can reasonably hope that experiences 
with science can contribute significantly toward 
a child’s growth as a well-adjusted, happy mem- 
ber of society. 
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TOWARD 7., xm 
foul ELEMENTARY: SCIENCE 


MATTHEW J. BRENNAN 


As I write these words I am sitting at my desk 
at Ellsworth Station, Antarctica, where I re- 
cently assumed my duties as Station Scientific 
Leader for the United States National Commit- 
tee for the International Geophysical Year. It is 
difficult in the rush of the Station to try to look 
objectively at the program of elementary science 
in our schools back in the United States. Yet 
when one watches the work of the technicians 
and engineers who make up our scientific group 
and realizes their importance to the success of 
science and perhaps the future of the world it- 
self, it becomes very obvious that the work of 
these men and many others like them had its 
roots in a sound program of science in our 
schools. You can’t have one without the other. 

Statistics tend to indicate that we have fallen 
behind in this important area, and if we have, 
educators must be willing to assume their share 
of the blame—and their share is a large one, I am 
afraid. 

In an effort to improve our science program 
in the schools of America, we must first take a 
critical look at our situation as it exists today. 
It is by no means a rosy view, yet it is far from 
the hopeless and desperate picture which many 
see in their haste to criticize. 

Many elementary school teachers who come 
to my classes are doing an excellent job. They 
come because they want to do better. Some are 
plain scared of science; all have acknowledged 
its value and rightful place in the curriculum. 

In considering the problems of elementary sci- 
ence, there are three in particular which I would 
like to discuss further with you because they are 
problems for which you as elementary school 
principals can help to provide the leadership nec- 
essary to finding a solution. 
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3oth this article and its author have traveled 
extensively in recent months. Matthew Brennan 
left the United States this fall for the Antarctic 
where he is Chief Scientist and Station Leader 
at the United States base at Ellsworth as part 
of the International Geophysical Year program. 

His article was written partly en route to the 
Antarctic and partly after he arrived at Ells- 
worth Station. Mrs. Brennan, sending the man- 
uscript on to us from her husband, commented 
on its travels: “From the Antarctic via ship to 
Argentina, via plane to Washington, D. C., via 
mail to West Nyack, New York, and back to 
Washington. Wouldn’t I have enjoyed the 
trip!” 

Prior to his current assignment for the IGY, 
Dr. Brennan served on the staffs of both liberal 
arts and teachers colleges. “When not in the 
classroom,” according to Mrs. Brennan, “he 
can usually be found ‘on the trail,’ pursuing 
some quest in Labrador, Greenland, the Azores, 
or just the woods near home.” 











Acquiring Adequate Equipment 


First is the problem of the teacher who wants 
to teach science and has little or no equipment 
except what he buys himself. I know that many 
of you who read this article will say: “It’s not 
our school. We have the best equipment money 
can buy! Must be that poor school in the next 
town.” But it may not be! It may be your own. 

As a long-time advocate of tin cans, balloons, 
and home-made materials in the science corner, 
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I know that many teachers have used the excuse 
of inadequate materials to explain the lack of a 
science program in their classes. But too many 
teachers make this complaint for us to pass it off 
so quickly. Many who teach in the new and 
beautifully equipped schools do not have a sim- 
ple $10 fund for the purchase of what I may call 
expendables for lack of a better word. I’m talk- 
ing of dry cells, wire, light bulbs, magnets, can- 
dles, tools, matches, and a host of day-by-day 
items that the most experienced teacher in Amer- 
ica will need to do his work and which must be 
replaced not every September first but, most 
times, at a moment’s notice. And, I dare say, in 
the majority of our schools to replace them on a 
moment’s notice he will have to buy them him- 
self. As principals you can help your teachers, 
especially the new ones who are desperate for a 
helping hand. There are many ways to do this 
but for lack of space I shall mention only two. 

First, give them the freedom within the curric- 
ulum to start their science program with the area 
of either their own or their children’s major in- 
terest. In this way both teacher and children 
start off with the advantage of interest in the sub- 
ject. No more is needed. Page one in the text is 
not necessarily the best starting place for your 
teacher or for the class. Too many of our teach- 
ers must start at page one and continue blindly 
thru to the end. 

Second, and most important for the principal 
who wants to have the best, let your teachers in 
on the vast mass of resources within her class. 
Many an old hand, stymied by lack of the afore- 
mentioned $10, has acquired a room full of ma- 
terials simply by asking if anyone in the class 
had, for instance, an old doorbell or a spring bal- 
ance. Children will raid their homes in the strug- 
gle to bring in the precious items which their 
lessons and interests demand. Teil your teachers 
also that if the children do not bring in the neces- 
sary materials they should forget them and turn 
to something of interest. Otherwise, they are 
only wasting time in a curriculum situation in 
which seconds are precious and cannot be lost. 


Finding Time 


Our second problem is a lack of time for sci- 
ence. Altho the problem is a serious one and is 
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not as unusual as many would like to believe, the 
answer is obvious to any but the uninformed in 
this day and age. 

If this situation exists in your school, it is time 
for a serious re-evaluation. It is not enough to 
pretend that the next grade will pick it up. It 
may be too late to revive a lost interest. I will 
say more of this in the next section. 


Stimulating and Maintaining Interest 


The third problem is the loss of interest in sci- 
ence which is all too apparent in our schools. In 
fact it was a discussion of the question, “How 
can I stimulate an interest in science in my class?” 
which prompted this article. 

This question is the basic one, yet I always an- 
swer it by saying that it is not the question at all. 
The real question is: “Where did my children 
lose the interest and curiosity about the world 
around them with which they were born and 
which they carried with them when they came 
to the school? And why did they lose this inter- 
est and curiosity?” 

It is not necessary to remind a group of edu- 

cators that children learn by inquiry to satisfy 

an innate curiosity with regard to the world in 
which they live. Their interests are limitless, their 
enthusiasm unbounded. So first we kill this in- 
terest and then wonder what we can do to stimu- 
late it again. Would not the search for the an- 
swer to the real question be the basic objective 
of education? 

In an effort to explore this question, it seems 
that there are some ready answers if we will 
only have the energy to analy ze them and the 
courage to remedy them. Each of these answers 
w hich I propose involves a different agency: the 
teacher training institution, the elementary 
school program and its flexibility or lack of it, 
and the teacher who is involved all the w ay 
along. In each area, you as elementary school 
principals can play a role of leadership. 

The teacher training institution. I am not about 
to get involved in a discussion of the relative 
merits of subject and methods courses. Probably 
the question will never be resolved. But I have 
taught at institutions which stood at the opposite 
ends of the scale and have taught both “methods” 
and subject-matter courses. Some observations 
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which may help to answer our question may be 
found in each case. You have all seen the brilliant 
subject specialist who could never be a good 
teacher and the teacher who had learned how to 
teach but felt insecure: in some subject-matter 
areas. Unfortunately science seems to be the big 
loser in this situation. 

So, allowing the merits of the methods course 
in the elementary school teacher-training cur- 
riculum, let us examine the difficulties which it 
can create in this “killing of interest” problem. 
When you as a principal go to the teacher train- 
ing institution to hire teachers, you may hire four 
or five of the best they have and still end up with 
what to me is the major cause of our problem. 
Your second-, third-, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade teachers have all taken the same courses, 
including science methods. All too often, this lat- 
ter course has given them an identical ready- 
made kit of spectacular demonstrations, covering 
the area of science. It is not their fault that they 
are all teaching the same old materials to each 
succeeding class. You have the right and the duty 
to insist that the methods courses which teachers 
take deal in principles which can be applied to 
any level of learning, even their own as they 
grow. These principles will provide a basis from 
which to develop good science programs. 

Your teachers do not need a ready-made kit. 
They need the training and experience which 
will allow them to adapt any area of science to 
the level and interest of the group which they 
are teaching. Then every interest can be encour- 
aged rather than stinted. Teachers with such 
training are secure in their ability to aid learn- 
ing; they aren’t just trying to feed facts to chil- 
dren as they would nourishment at a specified 
hour of the day or week. 

The elementary school curriculum. 1 will 
speak not only of science in this respect but of all 
subjects. There is no sight more discouraging to 
me than the frustrated look on the face of a 
child who has to leave his science lesson at the 
end of the prescribed period to turn to his work 
in history, ‘or the child who is told to put away 
his paints because it is now time to study magne- 
tism or weather. Isn’t it obvious that it ‘might be 
the worst possible time to study weather, 
whereas during the storm which rattled the class- 
room windows in the midst of the arithmetic 
class the hour was at hand? 
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Do you have so little faith in the ability of 
your teachers that you feel you must prescribe 
and direct every movement in every subject? 
The good teacher will use his group’s interest in 
science or in anything else as a means of moving 
along in the other areas. More reading is done, 
more pictures painted, and more arithmetic stud- 
ied when it comes as a result of a child’s desire 
to learn of something in which he has an interest, 
a curiosity. The questions of the five-year-old 
are endless as he seeks to learn. The questions of 
the child in the average elementary school class- 
room are too often answered with the old re- 
frain: “We can discuss that during the fifth hour. 
Right now are there any questions about the 
farm crops of the Midwest? 

Keep in touch with your classes. Know your 
teacher. If learning is going on, let it go on. 
When you see that the situation demands pre- 
scription, prescribe. 

As a scientist as well as a teacher, I am preju- 
diced in my feeling that the only rational stimula- 
tion to learning is the world around us. The par- 
ticular aspect of that world is unimportant— 
whether it be biological, physical, or merely a 
purely esthetic enjoyment of beauty. All learn- 
ing can go on from there. Any other approach 
will leave us exactly where we stand today, with 
science in many classes neglected and dying for 
want of a proper focus and for want of a proper 
setting. 

A final word to your teachers. Help them to 
be unafraid of the question they cannot answer. 
They need your help in this as much as in any 
problem in their work. I am constantly asked: 
“What will I do? Won't they lose their respect 
for me if I don’t know?” My answer is, I believe, 
a simple yet accurate one! “I welcome such a 
question from any of you. If I don’t know the 
answer I will help us to find it. In most cases I 
will help you find it for yourself, even if I know 
the answer.” And finally! “If I knew the answer 
to every question, I w ould not be teaching this 
class. I would be sitting at a desk somew here at 
a fabulous salary solving the problems of the 
world.” 

As principals you can do much to stimulate 
confidence in your staff with this kind of help. 
Then we may look forward to the day when we 
will be unable to find a teacher who will be able 
to say, “I’m just afraid to tackle science.” 
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FRAMEWORK 


for the SCIENCE PROGRAM 


ROBERT K. WICKWARE 


In these times when educators are being chal- 
lenged to develop improved science programs, 
there are many questions which we need to ask. 

Will elementary science emerge as one of the 
major forces in the curriculum contributing to 
the development of adequately informed and 
creatively oriented young people? Wiil it as- 
sume a dignity in the school life of children in 
keeping w “ith its place in the lives of adults and 
the culture of which it is a part? 

Can experiences in elementary science help 
children to sense the tremendous potentiality of 
science in contributing to the betterment of so- 
ciety? Can the goal of optimum development of 
each individual be forwarded thru first-hand sci- 
ence experiences for young people? 

Can science activities become a dynamic fac- 
tor in helping boys and girls understand the place 
of experimentation in gaining knowledge? Will 
all of these boys and girls have immediate exper- 
ience with the problems and thrills of actually 
experimenting in an honest search for answers? 

Will the program have adequate time allot- 
ments and provision for first-hand experiences 
with real materials? Will it be basically oriented 
to the lives of children and their need for react- 
ing creatively and intelligently to their environ- 
ment? Will the gaining of broad insight into the 
data and methods of science be a recognized 
goal? In short, can we afford to let elementary 
science be anything but an exciting, challenging, 
and critically important part of a curriculum for 
children growing up in the latter half of the 
twentieth century? 


Robert K. Wickware is Professor of Education, Willi- 
mantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
This article is based on a speech given by Dr. Wick- 
ware at an assembly on “Science and the Elementary 
School” during the Department’s 1958 Annual Meeting. 
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These are questions we need to ask ourselves 
now and in the immediate years ahead. The 
times have Jong demanded that we move ahead 
in developing experiences in science for ele- 
mentary school children. Present events have 
already caused and will further cause pressures 
to be exerted for including more science. The 
challenge to educators is to see that we do bring 
an improved science program to fruition. 

Asking ourselves these questions may do some- 
thing to put us in a provocative frame of mind, 
but the basic question still remains: what can we 
do, as principals, teachers, and educators in gen- 
eral, to achieve these goals? First we need to as- 
sess the setting in which this elementary science 
program is developing. 


Setting of the Science Program 

The very wonderment of children about the 
world in which they live establishes one phase of 
the setting of the elementary science program. 
The impact of environment on children has thru- 
out the ages been dramatic and charged with 
potential learning. Our present knowledge of 
science has increased this potential learning to a 
remarkable degree. A number of aspects of chil- 
dren’s interaction with their world clearly indi- 
cate that experiences in elementary science are 
necessary for their adequate orientation to that 
world. Among these would surely be listed: 

+ Following t thru to satisfy their curiosity. 
What’s happening? Why is it happening? What 
makes it go? 

@ Growing up and learning to live with and 
use intelligently the forces and materials of their 
environment. How can I use the wind to my ad- 
vantage? Why did John keep going when his 
sled stopped suddenly? > Why can you split only 
certain kinds of stones? W hy can’t I throw a ball 
off the earth? Why does it always fall back? 
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@ Needing to have a sense of belonging, of 
feeling at home or at ease in their environment. 
Why doesn’t Mary want to play down in the 
woods when she comes from the city to visit 
me? Why does the noise of the waves frighten 
Janie? Are you sure that frog won’t bite? Is that 
snake really all right to hold? 

@ Integrating these ber wildering new discover- 
ies into their picture of “how things are.” Why 
didn’t sputnik come down? Can they really stop 
gravity? How can they keep foods that aren’t 
even cooked without spoiling? What’s this sound 
barrier they cracked? 

@ Needing to make wise choices in purchasing 
and using materials developed thru modern sci- 
ence. Will it be worth it to pay all that extra for 
orlon? Will my plastic airplane crack when it 
gets cold? Will this film be too fast for my 
Brownie camera? 

@ Wanting to be a scientist. 'm a girl—what 
could I do in science? Do all scientists work in 
labs? Is being a scientist dangerous? What can I 
do to help me become a scientist? 


These, then, are some of the reasons why sci- 
ence comes “naturally” to children. 

Another aspect of the setting in which the ele- 
mentary science program is developed is related 
to the demands society makes for the use of sci- 
entific data and methods in advancing the gen- 
eral welfare. To fail to give consideration to 
these demands is to neglect the long-term view 
of the place of science in our culture. 

Some of the ways in which society expects 
science to contribute to our culture are stated 
below. Each needs to be expanded as it is ana- 
lyzed in terms of a specific community or school. 
Science can contribute: 


@ In helping us to use creatively the materials 
of our environment for the good of mankind and 
at the same time helping to minimize the prob- 
lems of dwindling supplies of some materials. 

@ In extending each citizen’s awareness of the 
frontiers of knowledge—an awareness needed to 
help in effecting future changes. 

@ In understanding, interpreting, and feeling 
at home in a rapidly expanding world of space 
and a shrinking world of nations and peoples. 

@ In helping us develop competence in demo- 
cratic processes, especially those related to scien- 
tific methods of solving problems. 
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@ In acquiring the techniques and data or 
sources of data to help solve individual problems 
and those of communities and nations. 

@ In developing an awareness of the need to 
extend our scientific knowledge to all countries. 

A third significant aspect of the science pro- 
gram’s setting concerns the impact of modern 
knowledge of child growth and development. At 
no time has the role of individual differences 
been recognized more clearly, and these differ- 
ences must be a major consideration in planning 
and carrying out experiences in science with chil- 
dren. 

Some types of science experience ¢ can be prof- 
itably carried out on a group basis in the average 
classroom. However, in w orking with the mate- 
rials of his environment, special provision needs to 
be made to enable the child to follow thru indi- 
vidually in a creative and satisfying manner. This 
necessitates that there be a place where children 
can work individually and in small groups on sci- 
ence activities of interest to them. Whether this 
is called a science center, science corner, or some 
other name is not important, except that it 
should be something more than an exhibit area 
or a spot to collect things. It should be a place 
where children can work actively to develop 
their creativity and expand their background of 
first-hand experiences. Just as individual differ- 
ences are recognized in the provision of an art 
easel, a reading corner, and a play center in the 
early grades, so should a science center be pro- 
vided to nurture interests in science. 

A second now widely-recognized fact of child 
development is that individual growth results 
from the interaction of maturation and learning. 
Recognizing this in our teaching, we can draw 
much help from the fact that children, as grow- 
ing and developing individuals, have quite clearly 
defined needs related to and dependent upon 
their physical, emotional, and social maturity. 
These are not simply diluted adult needs. T hey 
are specifically related to the problems of chil- 
dren growing up in our own particular culture 
and may be significantly different from one level 
of maturity to another. 

These developmental needs give many leads 
for planning and organizing experiences with 
children. If their experiences in science are in 
consonance with these data, children can be more 
easily helped to grow in their understanding and 
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use of science in a satisfying manner. When their 
science experiences are in contradiction to these 
data, much unnecessary frustration and thwart- 
ing of creativity can develop with, at times, an 
accompanying impression of science as too diffi- 
cult, too abstract, and quite unrelated to chil- 
dren’s feelings or needs as growing individuals. 

Each of the developmental needs listed in texts 
for various maturity levels can be used to iden- 
tify specific science experiences. A chart of such 
needs and experiences has been found useful by 
many teachers in sensing the science experiences 
which would be effective fora specific maturity 
level. However, it should not be construed that 
science activities can alone lead to complete satis- 
faction of any one of these needs. This final 
achievement will be based upon a broad series of 
experiences over a long time span. Science activi- 
ties, tho, can make a significant contribution 
in that long process of education and growth. 

It is now more important than ever to look 
at the setting of the science program as a whole. 
We must not allow recent developments to over- 
shadow our consideration of children’s basic and 
firmly rooted needs for experiences in science 
and of some of the modern data on learning 
which can enable us to develop a sound program. 
In many areas, at least until very recently, an ele- 
mentary science program w hich gives children 
an Opportunity to experiment and study science 
realistically, has been considered a “frill” of mod- 
ern education. We cannot allow ourselves as 
educators to be catapulted into initiating a sci- 
ence program which merely dilutes the present 
high school or college content, and which adopts 
a rationale almost totally unrelated to the pur- 
poses of the elementary ‘school. 


The Principal’s Role 


The principal needs to help bring about a cli- 
mate in which teachers and children can develop 
an optimum learning situation. This is basic to 
a science program which must above all be re- 
lated to what is real to children. Starting from 
this point, the vast implications of these basic 
experiences can be carried to the point appro- 
priate to the maturity level of the children. 

An example may help to make this more speci- 
fic. A group of children were studying the use 
of steam as energy when someone wanted to 
know why the weight on a pressure cooker 
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bobbed up and down. To answer his question the 
teacher heated a test tube with a cork stopper 
and a teaspoon of water inside until the cork 
popped up to the ceiling. With a group of first- 
graders this simply helped the children to see 
there was real power in steam. But the same dem- 
onstration with fourth-graders resulted in a dis- 
cussion of moving molecules and explosions in 
general. For a group of eighth-graders, the dem- 
onstration served to review the idea of molecular 
motion and was soon expanded and related to an 
idea in the weekly science paper. This article 
dealt with heat engines which could use the heat 
in water (or outside air) even after the water 
seemed cool to the touch but actually had a lot 
of heat left in it. 

In each of these cases the thinking was rooted 
in a discussion of something tangible in the chil- 
dren’s experience. In each case the resulting sub- 
ject-matter and the leads for real research were 
related to the group’s maturity and their ability 
to bring pertinent ideas to bear on the explana- 
tions they sought. If each science discussion is 
rooted in something real to children, the limits 
of their search for understanding will be beyond 
the fondest expectations of parents, scientists, 
and teachers. The role of the principal is to help 
teachers key their science discussions to some- 
thing real to children. From that point, further 
motivation for a genuine learning experience is 
“self-propelling.” 

This emphasizes the need for teachers and sci- 
ence consultants or other resource persons to 
play a critical role in planning their own science 
programs. If courses of study are already “pre- 
scribed,” then thru grade-level committees or 
other groupings, the work must be thoroly 
analyzed for its relevance to the children, and 
modified to make it pertinent and challenging. 
Just as children seem to be stimulated when they 
work in pairs or trios, so do teachers develop 
their own spontaneity and resourcefulness as 
they talk over ideas and results with others. Even 
a “suggested” curriculum, if not made to be 
“ours,” can stymie creativity and individual ini- 
tiative. 

The role of the principal is critical in setting 
a climate where experimenting can go on, with 
successful and unsuccessful experiments equally 
acceptable. The principal can facilitate children’s 
understanding of the role of failure in real ex- 
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perimenting. Life is not a series of successes for 
anyone, especially for real scientists, and growth 
thru acceptable failure is a vital part of meeting 
life head on. Many aspects of the problem of 
conformity and non-conformity can be clarified 
for children thru an active science program. 

If experimenting and research by children is 
honestly encouraged, how can children’s desire 
for more information be honored when “there is 
so much other ‘stuff’ to be covered”? Here again 
the principal can help teachers work out an ap- 
propriate balance between these ever-developing 
new short-term ideas and the planned long-term 
sequences essential in a good program. 

In many schools the proportion of one-third 
spontaneous or short-term experiences to two- 
thirds long-term sequences may be appropriate. 
Short-term experiences will absorb a greater em- 
phasis in the early grades than in the upper 
grades. But spontaneous learning experiences 
need to be encouraged and honored at all levels; 
often they are the most vital and longest remem- 
bered. In these days of dramatic science news, 
spontaneously developed experiences take on 
even greater significance. 


Equipment and Organization 


Certainly, science equipment and materials can 
not be listed as one of the frills of modern edu- 
cation! What a struggle many a teacher, and per- 
haps principal, has had in obtaining even mini- 
mum supplies and equipment. The provision of 
a small petty cash fund for each teacher’s use 
could do so much to insure the purchase of unan- 
Gcipated items needed when the discussion is 

“really hot.” It is true that much elementary 
equipment can be made by children, teachers, 
and parents if working tools are available, if such 
activities are acceptable parts of the school day, 
and if there is an active PTA with a functional 
program related to the needs of boys and girls. 
But again the principal has a major role in show- 
ing the need for supplementary materials and 
equipment .to the administration, and perhaps 
even to the board of education. An expenditure 
of $50 per year per room for science equipment 
would not raise the per pupil cost significantly, 
but it would do much to stimulate learning ex- 
periences in science for children of all ages. Lists 
of such good supplementary science material are 
available from many sources. (The author of 
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this article will be happy to send one free of 
charge.) 

Not only is it important to have materials and 
equipment available; they must also be accessible. 
They must be organized in aw ay to encourage 
experimenting by children and at the same time 
not put undue time burdens on the teacher. A 
simple set of three or four shelves built above a 
table, cabinet top, or even on wooden orange 
crates will hold most of the material needed by 
children. If cardboard cartons of a size suitable to 
put on shelves are located in a local store, the 
manager will usually be happy to save them until 
the desired number can be collected. These can 
then be painted by the children with aluminum 
paint (it covers the printing) and even decorated 
further as their fancy dictates. Labeled by topic, 
such as air, sound, or heat, pertinent material 
can quickly be grouped in them. Boxes of this 
type have the immediate advantage of being 
readily accessible to children, of being conducive 
to havi ing materials put away promptly and eas- 
ily, and ‘of tending to stimulate further experi- 
ments as children explore the contents of the 
various boxes. Other suggestions to aid in devel- 
oping an experiment center in the classroom are 
available from many sources. 

One final point should be made here toward 
encouraging field experiences and the use of re- 
source persons. In many schools, the administra- 
tion plays a critical role in this whole problem. 
Since science is basically a study of the environ- 
ment, it is imperative to help children study 
their environment effectively and with increasing 
discernment. With problems of transportation, 
insurance, teacher liability, and the like, field 
trips are a matter for serious consideration. The 
use of resource persons is not charged with as 
many seeming liabilities, but the problems of de- 
veloping files to insure ease of contacting per- 
sons and then enabling them to make contribu- 
tions suitable to the children demand intelligent 
and consistent planning. 

There has always existed a need, now sharply 
intensified, for a sound elementary school sci- 
ence program. If we can accept the challenge of 
a sputnik, yet not find our procedures nor our 
thinking clouded by a fog of blind apprehension, 
then we can move ahead surely to help children 
continue to fulfill the promise of America in the 
vears and generations to come. 
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.. «comments on Science Activities 





On this page we present a variety of com- 
ments about community reactions to the space 
age and about some of the ways in which the 
schools are informing laymen of their science 
activities. Two members of our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, Ellen Lee and Joseph P. Lassoie, 
collected these comments for us. Contributors 
were L. G. Blood, Rapid City, South Dakota; 
Margaret Dobbs, Cheyenne, Wyoming; Vin- 
cent Dodge, Fargo, North Dakota; Glen Frey, 
Keokuk, lowa; Mrs. Ruth Lampert, Huron, 
South Dakota; Dale Moberg, Richland, Wash- 
ington; D. B. Nerison, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota; and C. H. Rogge, Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota. All are elementary school principals ex- 
cept Mr. Moberg who is a curriculum assistant. 











Sputnik and related space advances have unde- 
niably focused attention on the science program. 
But the extent of their impact remains difficult to 
judge and seems to vary from community to 
community. For instance, these comments: 

“The news about sputnik is going to make 
teachers more conscious of the implications of 
science education” . “Recent space develop- 
ments will tend to introduce more curiosity 
about science into the classroom. By their inter- 
est children will demand more science” . . . “We 
have tried to anticipate the impact of sputnik on 
long-range curriculum pene. in the science 
area. Fortunately, we had become somewhat cri- 
tical of our science program and were well along 
in our study, albeit in a somewhat leisurely man- 
ner. The advent of sputnik and the barrage of 
criticism has not stampeded us at all. However, 
we are no longer proceeding leisurely.” 

“With the missile-launching base to be built 
here soon, we'll have a group of parents who will 
expect an above-average science program in our 
schools so we are working towards that goal” 
“As I think of our science program, I do not be- 
lieve it is being handled too differently from the 
past. Certainly, tho, parents are more interested 
when their children come home and say, ‘We 
had an experiment about air today.’ ” 

“In our city, because of the pressure of cur- 
rent world events, a Citizens Committee on Edu- 
cation has been formed by invitation of the 
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board of education. This representative group of 
thirty-seven persons is making a study of curric- 
ulum content and procedures with the intent of 
recommending changes if any are necessary.” 

In trying to interpret their science programs to 
the community, schools utilize a wide variety of 
procedures. For instance: 

“The parent education study programs in our 
elementary schools help parents become ac- 
quainted with the school program, Demonstra- 
tions of teaching techniques and procedures and 
exhibits of materials are prov ided for these study 
sessions. These parent meetings are usually held 
on a grade-level basis and over a period of time 
the parents are able to comprehend the vertical 
as well as the horizontal curriculum arrange- 
ment.” 

“The most recent move here in bringing sci- 
ence to public notice is the appointment by the 
city commission of a city-wide Science Scholar- 
ship Committee. This group is composed of edu- 

cational leaders from both public and parochial 

school systems as well as lay people. The pur- 
pose is to provide scholarships in science for stu- 
dents and teachers. We hope that about $10,000 
may be available for this purpose.” 

“We find parent visitations helpful in inter- 
preting the science program: parent-teacher con- 
ferences, visits during American Education 
Week, and PTA programs in which the parents 
visit their children’s classrooms” . . . “We have 
not tried to interpret the science program to our 
parents in a formalized program. The students 
are the best public relations program that a 
school can have. We are attempting to make the 
program so interesting that the students’ response 
will carry it into the home.” 

“Hundreds of parents learned a good deal 
about our elementary science activities at a recent 
week-long science fair. One of our parents, a sci- 
entist, served as chairman of the judging commit- 
tee. We arranged for press coverage and invited 
all the parents. When the visitors arrived, they 
saw over 150 projects contributed by children 
from grades one thru six. It was an impressive 
display of scientific know-how and _parent- 
teacher cooperation.” 
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from Latin America 


Four Latin American countries have contrib- 
uted articles to THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL this year. The articles were prepared 
by a group of educators from Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Panama, and Guatemala who spent ten months as 
students at The Pennsylvania State University. 

Articles written by students from Bolivia and 
Paraguay appeared in the December issue. Also 
included in that issue was a brief description of 
some of the experiences and activities of the 
group during their stay in the United States. 

Articles written by students from Guatemala 
and Panama are included in this issue. The Guat- 
emalan article discusses the problems and oppor- 
tunities for rural education in Guatemala. It was 
written by Oscar de Leon Palacios, a specialist in 
rural education. He is now a professor at the 
Alameda rural teachers school on the outskirts of 
Guatemala City. He is employed by the Servicio 
Cooperative Inter-Americano de Education in 
Guatemala. This is the educational division of the 
Point Four Program which is helping to improve 
education in Central and South American coun- 
tries. Mr. Palacios is also an author and has writ- 
ten reading and arithmetic textbooks for rural 
boys and girls. 

The article written by a Panama educator i: 
different in nature from the other articles in this 
Latin American series. The students from Pan- 
ama chose to consider quite directly the contri- 


A pottery vendor in the town of Solola, Guatemala 
Pan American Union 





butions they feel the United States program of 
education can make to the solution of their own 
educational problems. In consequence, their 
spokesman, Eliseo Cedeno Bermudez, does not 
discuss Panama directly but rather indicates the 
country’s educational needs thru the practices 
and points of view in our educational program 
which the group identified as most likely to be 
helpful in Panama. 

The author of the Panama article, Mr. Bermu- 
dez, is an inspector for the province of Chitre in 
Panama. He has 96 schools and 300 teachers un- 
der his supervision. Mr. Bermudez’ particular in- 
terest is in primary education. He has been in the 
field of education for 23 years, working as a 
teacher, a principal, and now as an inspector of 
a province. 










RURAL EDUCATION in 
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A Guatemalan Indian housewife (right) sidiiinas plums 

from a vendor in a market-place in Amatitlan. Accom- 

panying her is a staff member from the Institute of Nu- 
trition of Central America and Panama. 

United Nations 


Set amid numerous inactive volcanoes and 
many surrounding lakes, including the world 
famous Lake Atitlan, Guatemala has an over- 
whelmingly Indian population. The Indians dif- 
fer in language and costumes from village to vil- 
lage. Altho Guatemala is a small country, its pop- 
ulation is about 3,000,000, 55 per cent of which 
are native descendants of that great Indian race— 
the Mayas. 

Before the conquest of the Spaniards, the 
Mayas produced amazing mathematicians, great 
architects, and artists excelling in the use of both 
form and color. They displayed rare skill in mak- 
ing wood carvings and stone sculpture, and much 
of their work can be seen today in partially de- 
terioriated ruins. 

When the Spaniards invaded the Mayan terri- 
tory, the natives realized that it was useless for 
them to resist and so submitted to the will of the 
“conquistadores.” The natives were used and 
abused. They were subjected to all kinds of cruel 
treatment, and in many cases were even physic- 
ally branded just as horses and oxen were 
branded. The vanquished race felt that their exis- 
tence as a free people had come to an end. They 
suffered a cultural stagnation which converted it- 
self into a regression. 
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GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan Indian is dignified, honest, 
proud of his history, and in many ways true to 
his ancient customs. But despite the early colonial 
laws purposely enacted to protect the natives 
from exploitation by the “conquistadores,” des- 
pite the attempt to incorporate them into a Euro- 
pean civilization—particularly in the realm of re- 
ligion, despite the good intentions of our early 
legislators after independence from Spain and the 
enormcus progress of world peoples in recent 
vears, still one can say with entire frankness that 
the way of life of the grand masses of the Gua- 
temalan rural population—8o percent of the total 
population—is seriously retarded when compared 
with the most modest way of life of the average 
American family in the United States. 

Guatemala’s national economy is based on agri- 
culture. The government realizes that thru rural 
educational programs a better way of life and a 
higher standard of living will result. However 
difficult the task might be, we are aware of and 
must consider the following factors: 

* The majority of the rural people are illiter- 
ates and the majority are also extremely poor. 
The cost of living almost parallels that of the 
United States, yet the average cash receipts for 
a family having five members is scarcely one 
hundred sixty-four dollars a year. 

* They ignore almost completely the champ- 
ions of western civilization. 

* They are very reluctant to use electrical 
power, agricultural equipment, modern means of 
transportation, newer medical methods, and 
many other advancements. In addition, the rural 
people are timid and it is difficult for them to 
defend their natural and citizenship rights. 

They have a short life span—the average 
being thirty to forty years. 

* They have an enormous infant mortality 

rate—almost 45 percent. 

These are some of the problems which con- 
front us today. To educate these people in total- 
ity is the major educational problem of Gua- 
temala. To achieve success in solvi ing the problem 
will indeed depend on the efforts of available 
educators and the programs initiated. 

The philosophy of rural education in Gua- 
temala is formed by the following beliefs: 
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+ We believe that the Guatemalteco is emin- 
ently social and has the potentiality of develop- 
ment—capable of transforming thru his own ef- 
forts the more adverse conditions of the environ- 
ment in which he has lived. 

* We believe that edtication has demonstrated 
heretofore that it is the major avenue for accel- 
erating the integral progress of the towns of our 
country. 

+ We believe that any human is susceptible to 
a change in behavior—that thru adequate and 
needed educational processes he will benefit from 
learning good habits and attitudes and will elim- 
inate the poor ones. 

In accordance with this creed we have form- 
ulated the following principal objectives for 
Guatemala’s rural education: 

- To improve the economic condition of the 
family thru the medium of an education which 
will promote development of our national re- 
sources, and the employment of better methods 
and techniques in work. 

* To prevent sickness and preserve the health 
of the individual, also collectively, thru the med- 
ium of hygienic and sanitary education. 

To give dignity to the farmer’s home thru 
an iret a that prepares men and women to 
understand and fulfill their duties and responsi- 
bilities as wives, fathers, and children. 


* To promote better eating habits, dress, and 
living among the farmers. 

* To teach the farmer to make use of his leis- 
ure time in a sound recreation pregram. 

* To increase the social relations of the mem- 
bers of the community, thereby developing good 
citizenry. 

For the development of its Rural Improvement 
Program, Guatemala has set up an organization 
called Direction for Social Rural Educative De- 
velopment and an educational organization named 
Farmer Nucleo School. 

Thru the combined efforts of these organiza- 
tions a program of action has been inaugurated 
in five areas: economy, health, home improve- 
ment, recreation, and general culture. In each of 
these aspects one encounters a specific program 
which should be developed with all the people 
of the community—adults, adolescents and chil- 
dren. 

Rural education in Guatemala has received 
from the United States of America the interest, 
cooperation, and collaboration of the Inter- 
American Cooperative Administration. 

We feel confident that with this help and the 
inauguration of our educational program, that 
once again our beloved Mayans will achieve the 
epitome of good citizenry and give many 

trious sons” to the world. 
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For BETTER EDUCATION in PANAMA 


Last year twelve of us from Panama attended 
the College of Education at The Pennsylvania 
State Univ ersity. Time and time again—during 
classes, w orkshops, and internship experiences— 
we were told: “We are not asking you to adopt 
our educational methods and techniques, because 
what works for us may not work for you. On 
the other hand, ask yourselves if you can adapt 
some phases of the programs you see in opera- 
tion in American schools to the particular needs 
of your own country.” 

In retrospect as we lay plans for helping to im- 
prove education in Panama, we feel that there 


Santa Rosa, Panama. 
Chagres River is one of five used for malaria studies. 


This typical village along the 
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are indeed a number of facets of education in the 
United States on which we need to focus our at- 
tention and which we should try to adapt to our 
school system. We are aware that each province 
in Panama will differ as to its needs; nevertheless 





















there are certain basic ideas which can act as a 


general guide for all of us. 

One of the major areas in which we can utilize 
some of the viewpoints and techniques of Ameri- 
can education is in providing maximum oppor- 
tunities for each child to learn and progress. Per- 
haps most basic to our achieving this objective is 
increased emphasis upon the study of individual 
differences. We in Panama need to be alert to the 
need to gear our educational programs to the par- 
ticular requirements of each child. 

As a means of accomplishing this purpose, we 
need to plan a well-organized guidance program 
which will make use of intelligence tests and the 
child’s cumulative record thru all the grades. The 
school environment should be pleasing and at- 
tractive, conducive to each child’s expressing and 
cultivating his own interests and aspirations. At 
the same time, we must help the child to under- 
stand and evaluate his work and achieve intelli- 
gent self-direction. 

We also need to place greater emphasis on in- 
dividual teaching, with concern for the needs and 
potentialities of all children. In this manner we 
will be enabled to help each child progress ac- 
cording to his own ability. We need to stress the 
importance of prov iding the kinds of experiences 
that will contribute to the over-all dev elopment 
of each child—socially, physically, and academi- 
cally. 

To help in strengthening our education pro- 
gram, we need to provide more in-service train- 
ing for teachers. Among the possible ways to do 
this would be to sponsor workshops in each 
school at the beginning of the term with the pur- 
pose of planning and discussing the coming 
year’s work; to hold institutes on various subject- 
matter areas during the school year; and to hold 
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Panamanian school children drinking milk distributed by 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 
UNICEF 


a meeting at the end of the school term to dis- 
cuss deficiencies encountered during the year. 

Thru the improvement of teacher supervision 
we can also provide another avenue of improved 
in-service training. This will involve giving bet- 
ter training to the directors of elementary schools 
whose functions are of a supervisory and admin- 
istrative nature. We feel we can also further bet- 
ter teaching by providing for the interchange of 
teachers among schools. 

Good relationships with the community are 
important not only for the good of the child, 
but also for the total good of the community. As 
a first step in building such relationships, we need 
to emphasize the importance of studying the 
community and identifying its problems. With 
this background, we can proceed to seek methods 
of utilizing local resources, acquainting the pub- 
lic with the need to give support to the schools, 
and coordinating effectively service of the 
schools and other community agencies. 

We also realize that our schools have a re- 
sponsibility to fulfill in planning activities which 
will better the cultural level of the members of 
the community and in prov iding interesting op- 
portunities for the public to know their schools. 

These are some of the ideas gained from our 
study in the United States which we feel we can 
apply to education in Panama. Only time and ef- 
fort will tell how successful they are in helping 
to meet our particular problems. 

But, regardless of this, we twelve Panamians 
as well as our other Latin American friends are 
grateful for the opportunity to study and live in 
the United States for a time and to observe teach- 
ing methods and administrative responsibilities 
here. We are indebted to the Inter-American Co- 
operative Administration—better known as 
I.C.A.—for making it possible for us to spend a 
year in the United States. This year has helped 
us to erase some of our misconceptions about 
the customs, attitudes, and habits of people here. 
And we hope that by living with American fam- 
ilies and speaking before various organizations we 
have been able to help, too, by giving you here 
in this country a better understanding of our his- 
tory and customs. Only thru such understanding 

can we build closer relations among countries. 
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AN IN-SERVICE 


SCIENCE PROGRAM 


EVAN C. RICHARDSON 

One day in November 1954, the president of 
our college called the faculty’s attention to some 
of the ways in which other college staffs were de- 
veloping programs designed to assist their com- 
munities. He suggested that we should search for 
similar opportunities in our particular fields. 

Since our college has been engaged principally 
in programming to prepare elementary school 
teachers, we of the science department were well 
aware of the local school districts’ need of 
strengthening their elementary science programs. 
So often feelings of inadequacy and insecurity of 
elementary school classroom teachers are linked 
with science and the curricular needs for science 
activities. The professional course work which 
we were offering in science usually seemed to be 
effective but very commonly insufficient. We 
agreed that the college could make an important 
contribution if we could do something to help 
the local school districts with their elementary 
science programs. 


Developing a Program 


A committee was formed to propose a pro- 
gram for in-service help to local school districts 
expressing a need for assistance in elementary 
science. The committee suggested that elemen- 
tary science workshops of various kinds be en- 
couraged. 

Questions raised by this proposal were: 1) 
Could we identify a few persons with science 
training and understanding, persons experienced 
in w orking with teachers on elementary science 
problems, who would be willing to serve as a 
basic panel of resource helpers to ‘the local school 
districts? 2) What assistance might the state de- 
partment of education offer in such a project? 
3) Did the leadership in the local school districts 


Evan C. Richardson is Associate Professor and Chair- 
man of the Science Department at Newark State Teach- 
ers College, Newark, New Jersey. 
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feel that elementary classroom teachers needed 
help in science? 4) Would the leadership in the 
local school districts make use of a panel of help- 
ers or consultants by planning various kinds of 
up-grading activities in science with their ele- 
mentary school classroom teachers? 

The first question, whether we could secure 
qualified resource people, was quickly answered 
positively when several members of the science 
department agreed to help with the project. This 
provided us with a basic consultant team of six 
persons who would be available within the limits 
of their teaching schedules. But six resource 
people to serve the whole state was only a begin- 
ning. If there were a real demand for help in 
many parts of the state it seemed certain that ad- 
ditional help from other colleges and from local 
school districts asking for workshops could be 
discovered. In actual practice, both of these 
sources of extra assistance were utilized. 

Representatives from the state department of, 
education also expressed interest in the project. 
They advised that we determine how the county 
superintendents of schools felt about the need for 
in-service action to help teachers with elemen- 
tary science. A questionnaire sent to the county 
superintendents was answered by 19 out of 21. 
Eighteen of the respondents agreed that there 
was a need for up-grading elementary school 
science teaching in their districts. They felt that 
workshops were usually of assistance in helping 
teachers and expressed interest in the kind of 
project we were developing. Several indicated 
concern, however, about the costs involved and 
about the remoteness of certain districts from 
the Newark area. 


The Project in Action 


With the assurance that our help would be 
welcome, we contacted the state department 
with the information that a team of elementary 
science specialists was ready to serve any ele- 








mentary school group in the state. The depart- 
ment included a note about this service in their 
monthly newsletter to county superintendents. 
The editors of the Ne’ w Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation Review and the , Bulletin of the New Jer- 
sey Elementary School Principals Association 
also provided space for a description of the proj- 
ect. 

Early responses to these announcements took 
the form of letters from individual teachers and 
principals interested in specific problems in ele- 
mentary science. These letters ranged w idely in 
interest and depth of penetration. For example, 
teachers’ questions ge from: “Where can I 
buy a science kit?” to “Where can I go to visit 
schools where teste science is making an 
important contribution?” One teacher asked ad- 
vice about how to prevent elementary science 
from taking too much time out of the day -to-day 
schedule, while another told us that her chief 
complaint about elementary science was that it 
got the children so excited she found the matter 
of control a problem. 

Letters from elementary school principals 
usually focused on broad gener ral problems re- 
lated to elementary science. For example: “Do 
we need textbooks in elementary science?” 
“Should our program be cumulative?” “How 
should we plan our curriculum so we can avoid 
both overlapping and large gaps?” In one in- 
stance, a principal conferred first by letter and 
then in person about the problems with which 
his faculty was struggling. These preliminary 
steps led to one of the panel members meeting 
with that school faculty to discuss plans for the 
coming school year. In this case, as in many 
others, one of the team members was able to un- 
dertake this advisement within his teaching 
schedule so that no time was lost from his col- 
lege classes. 

Following this initial period when contacts 
were made by correspondence, a variety of ac- 
tivities was planned in districts thruout the state. 
These generally fell into one of the following 
categories. 

One-day institutes: The most common type of 
in-service activity in New Jersey seems to be the 
one-day institute in which the children stay at 
home for the day while the teachers are at school 
for some sort of workshop program. If there has 
been thoro study in the planning stages, if there 
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has been excellent communication with the 
teachers as to the degree and nature of their in- 
volvement, and if the program involves work- 
shop experiences of apparent merit to the teach- 
ers, then considerable impact may result. 

Four districts used variations of the all-day 
institute in planning in-service science activities. 
The least effective of these days seemed to be the 
one at which all the teachers met in one large 
room in the morning with a consultant instead of 
dividing up into small grade-level groups. The 
afternoon session was devoted to another area of 
the curriculum and therefore contributed noth- 
ing so far as science was concerned. 

The all-day workshop which seemed most ef- 
fective placed all teachers of a certain grade level 
together with a consultant for the whole day. 
This program had been preceded by a planning 
session between local leaders and the six consult- 
ants scheduled to lead the small groups. Altho 
this workshop was quite successful, it could have 
been improved: 1) if teachers had had an active 
role in planning; 2) if teachers had been in- 
formed about what the consultants expected them 
to do in preparation; and 3) if a block of the 
afternoon time had not been used for an unre- 
lated purpose. In planning this event, provision 
was made for interested substitute teachers to 
attend and one of the local district’s staff was 
used as a consultant. Both of these factors seemed 
important in contributing to the institute’s suc- 
cess. 

Demonstration lessons: A demonstration sci- 
ence lesson may be effective if the climate is such 
as to encourage the observers to question and 
challenge openly, especially if they are able to 
discuss ‘their reactions with the consultant. 

Two school districts utilized the services of 
our consultant team by providing demonstration 
lessons for teachers to observe. In one instance, 
two consultants presented lessons, one in the first 
grade and the other in the fourth. It is interest- 
ing to report that prior to the fourth-grade 
demonstration, the consultant visited the class 
twice to become acquainted with the situation 
and to determine what approach would be effec- 
tive with the children. At the annual convention 
of the state education association, one consultant 
presented a lesson with sixth-grade children for 
any interested teachers. 

Curriculum committee meetings: Three local 
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school districts approached the up-grading prob- 
lem by calling in a science specialist to advise and 
to provide resource information for the curricu- 
lum committee. Each of these districts later de- 
veloped actions which involved all the teachers 
on a particular institute day. 

Faculty meetings: Another type of consultant 
service was provided for faculty meetings. In 
one case, it was decided ahead of time by confer- 
ence that the meeting would relate to the use of 
experiments and demonstrations in elementary 
science. At another, the agenda focused on ways 
to develop critical thinking and scientific atti- 


tudes thru the elementary science program. 


Classroom visits: One school district made it 
possible for one of the teachers to have a con- 
sultant visit her sixth grade. This procedure pro- 
vided an opportunity for the teacher to receive 
specific help by discussing the existing situation 
and getting recommendations on objectives and 
procedures. 

Science fairs: The consultant staff helped in 
several instances in the planning, coordinating, 
and judging of science fairs. In preparing for 
these events, the consultants were able to work 
with a large number of teachers and students. 


Value of the Project 


There appear to be several weaknesses in the 
consultant plan as it has been operating. For one 
thing, evaluation of a purposeful, diligent sort has 
been omitted. There has been no preliminary 
measurement of the status quo or follow-up to 
identify any signs of improvement in the class- 
room programs of teachers who received con- 
sultant help. Omission of this step in no way 
lessens our conviction that evaluation is always 
a most important aspect of the learning process. 

Another weakness of apparent weight has been 
the absence of wide involvement in making ar- 
rangements for the various events. Rarely have 
teachers or committees of teachers been included 
in the planning stages of these activities. One 
result of this has shown up in poor communica- 
tion and in the slowness in which the actions 
began to stimulate teachers. 

The problem of compensation also needs con- 
sideration. In the initial work, one of the spe- 
cialists indicated that adequate compensation was 
a necessity. In activities that have involved the 
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consultants for a full day, local school authorities 
usually have taken steps toward compensating 
the consultants. On each occasion where an ac- 
tivity has taken all day, the consultants have re- 
ceived a gratuity or sum for expenses. Current 
theory tends to indicate that consultation services 
are more valuable psychologically when suffi- 
cient cost is involved. The dilemma appears when 
one knows school districts that have no money 
for such purposes, and yet have vital needs for 
specific help. Perhaps the state department might 
be able to provide personnel for consultation 
where the school district recognizes a need but 
lacks funds. Certainly, it seems important that 
some means be devised to help such districts. 

Despite these problems, it seems evident that 
without our effort to help communities with 
their needs in elementary science, some of them 
would not have done anything to supply the help 
that was needed. And in the process of sched- 
uling these various events, it also became ap- 
parent that many qualified personnel are available 
for leadership roles in the elementary and sec- 
ondary school staffs of the state. Other teachers 
colleges were able to provide staff members to 
help in unexpected emergencies. It would seem 
that our state department could render excellent 
service by organizing consultant programs staffed 
by experienced specialists from many parts of 
the state. 

Again, these actions have made it apparent 
that many school districts have potential science 
specialists on their staffs. The circumstance of a 
scheduled event and too few consultants in two 
districts resulted in the use of three local persons. 
The long-range values stemming from this iden- 
tification of personnel in local systems may be 
considerable. 

Our consultant plan also spotlighted the great 
need for purposeful and determined extension of 
such services. Teachers of today’s children should 
develop understandings, appreciations, interests, 
curiosities, and aptitudes in the scientific process 
of problem-solving. Elementary science activities 
with very young children, w ho are particularly 
receptive to learning, may be especially effective 
in achieving these goals. Therefore, it becomes 
vital that all elementary school teachers—pri- 
mary as well as intermediate—have a feeling of 
security and self-confidence in elementary sci- 
ence activities. 








Recent years have seen substantial changes in 
the nature and scope of the elementary school 
principalship. [he demands being made upon ele- 
mentary education are greater than ever before 
and the principal is inc reasingly expected to offer 
a new kind of leadership. With these changes has 
come a growing need for a new kind of prepara- 
tion for the job, a need calling for thoughtful 
action on the part of both elementary school 
principals and those responsible for their job 
preparation. 

A small meeting held in Atlantic City in 1954 
marks the beginning of a structured program by 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, to study sy stematically the selection and 
preparation of the elementary school principal. 
The interest stemming from this and a similar 
meeting held the next year helped stimulate the 
formation of a Department Committee on Prep- 
aration for the Principalship. This Committee has 
helped 1) to determine and implement a program 
for studying preparation experiences for the ele- 
mentary school principalship; 2) to work with 
the headquarters office in organizing several re- 
gional leadership conferences to consider the 
problem and stimulate local and state action; 3) 
to evaluate the results of the various conferences; 
and 4) to recommend future action for the 
project. 

Seven regional conferences on preparation for 
the principalship have now been sponsored by 
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.“SUGBESTIONs FOR ON-THE 









-JOB GROWTH” 


the national Department: at Nashville, Spokane, 
Oklahoma City, and Boston during 1956 and at 
Indianapolis, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis dur- 
ing 1957. In addition, three small meetings have 
been held in conjunction with annual meetings. 
The resulting reports, altho differing in detail, 
reflect certain common ideas—about competen- 
cies needed, selection procedures, pre-service and 
in-service preparation, certification standards. 
These areas of agreement, summarized here, pro- 
vide an excellent basis from which to proceed in 
the future. 

Competencies for the job: The major cluster 
of competencies identified centered around per- 
sonality. Human relations factors, such as getting 
along with others, courage, and honesty, con- 
cerned the conferees. The bac kground and train- 
ing cluster of competencies was a second major 
area of concern, Cultural background, know!l- 
edge of human growth and development, and 
administrative insights were included in this cate- 
gory. The professional operation cluster was still 
a third major area of concern including curricu- 
lar problems, working with parents, children, and 
the community. 

These broad clusters were mentioned, in one 
way or another, in all of the conference reports. 
It would appear, then, that the members of the 
profession have quite a clear concept of the 
competencies they feel are needed for the job. 
How to see that elementary school principals are 
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equipped with such skills presents still another 
challenge. Much can be done, however, thru se- 
lection procedures, in-service and pre-service 
preparation, and certification standards. 

Selection procedures: The identification and 
selection of future principals is a complicated 
matter and there is considerable difference of 
opinion about what factors should be considered 
in choosing a potential principal. Conference par- 
ticipants felt that possible answers may be found 
as trained personnel, using the case-study ap- 
proach, consider candidates. By this procedure, 
much data concerning the individual may be ac- 
cumulated. Together with opportunities for the 
candidate to experience limited administrative re- 
sponsibilities, this practice holds some promise 
for the selection of candidates for the principal- 
ship. 

Considerable progress might be made if several 
organized teams would approach the selection 
problem from every angle. As pointed out by 
some eminent educational leaders, the time is 
passing when one person independently directs 
his attention to the solution of a complex research 
problem. The team approach, supported by sub- 
stantial funds, seems to be the direction research 
is taking. 

Pre-service preparation: Conference partici- 
pants clearly voiced the hope that collegiate in- 
struction would emphasize the interdisciplinary 
approach, culminating in an internship experience 
prior to asssuming a position. At best, such an ap- 
proach requires considerable financial outlay. Yet 
in spite of costs, these ideas should be put into 
wider practice. 

Certification: 
loosely 


As a rule, the states have very 
y constructed certification standards for 
elementary school principals. At least three states 
have no specific requirements for this position. 

Ideally, certification requirements are not a 
necessity for strengthening the principalship if 
at the “grass roots” there is an insistence that 
highly trained and qualified principals should be 
employed. Nevertheless, until more states can 
stimulate such local interest, certification stand- 
ards remain an important factor in the develop- 
ment of an improved elementary school princi- 
palship. These standards serve as bench marks to 
local boards of education and influence most col- 
legiate preparation programs. In the report from 
the Atlantic City meeting in 1954 it is aptly stated 
VOL. XXXVII NO. 6 
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that minimum requirements tend to reflect maxi- 
mum effort on the part of the vast majority of 
collegiate institutions preparing persons for the 
principalship. Here is reason for having strong 
standards adopted by the states. 

In-service preparation: If elementary school 
principals are seriously interested in greater pro- 
fessionalization, then this interest can be demon- 
strated and measured by the amount and quality 
of activity being carried on thru in-service pro- 
grams. 

On the basis of preliminary data being assem- 
bled by the Department, the projects currently 
underway thruout the nation are most encour- 
aging and gratifying. Summer workshops jointly 
sponsored by state principals associations and col- 
legiate institutions represent one promising trend. 
College-sponsored workshops geared to the sea- 
sonal needs of principals—such as the opening of 
school and the budget—are also proving useful. 


Role of Professional Organizations 


In this total picture of improving preparation 
for the principalship, local, state, and national 
organizations are important vehicles whereby 
ideas can become realities. The degree of support 
that principals give to these professional organi- 
zations is directly related to the amount of serv- 
ice the associations can render. Here is another 
measure of the profession’s desire to improve its ' 
status. 

For its part, the national Department can, 
among other things, serve as a clearing house of 
information and ideas thru its established chan- 
nels of communication. Local and state associa- 
tions can do much to initiate and carry thru ac- 
tion programs designed to meet the problems of 
their particular areas. The conference reports 

carry a recurring request that professional groups 
involve college professors interested in adminis- 
tration in their activities. These people can con- 
tribute much—directly and thru their classes. 

Associations at all levels need to utilize the ma- 
terial emerging from the conferences sponsored 
by the DE ‘SP ‘and systematically travel the vari- 
ous avenues identified for bringing about an im- 
proved elementary school principalship. Progress 
reports will appear from time to time on these 
pages attesting to the fact that such work is go- 
ing on. 
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Our school mental health services program has, 
from its beginning, been heavily concerned with 
children having learning difficulties. This is natu- 
ral, of course, since a learning difficulty is a symp- 
tom, an indication that somewhere something has 
gone wrong for the child. It is often the first 
such indication to be recognized. Where it is the 
first and its root can be determined, remedial 
help may prevent the development of additional 
and more distressing symptoms. 

If the learning difficulty goes uncorrected, the 
child is not the only one who suffers. No child 
can sit in school five days a week for forty weeks 
each year without finding some sort of satisfac- 
tion. If he cannot find satisfaction in learning and 
in group acceptance contingent on keeping up 
with group activity, he will seek it in trouble- 
some behavior or in day dreams. He may even be 
starting along the road to juvenile delinquency 
or along the road to incapacitating illness. Every 
ev cational failure, therefore, becomes ev entually 
a loss to our society as a whole, as well as a dis- 
ability to the child and a disappointment to his 
parents. 

We think it also follows that work with chil- 
dren who have learning difficulties will involve 
consideration of their grade placement and of 
grade reassignment or promotion as part of the 
effort to help them. 

It is to be noted that the term grade “reassign- 
ment” is used to indicate that a child will spend 
a second year at a given grade level. The term 
“retention” is not used because traditionally it 
has many overtones of failure and of repetition 
of the same experience. 





Lorene A. Stringer is Supervisor of School Mental 
Health Services, St. Louis County Health Department, 
Clayton, Missouri. 
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PROMOTION POLICIES 
...and MENTAL 


HEALTH 


A. STRINGER 


We know of no simple rule of thumb that will 
tell us automatically how to decide grade place- 
ment. Our recommendations have differed w idely 
from case to case, depending on the problems 
and the potentials of the individual child con- 
cerned. But since varying recommendations, seen 
outside of the frame of reference that shapes 
them, may seem merely arbitrary or thoughtless, 
we hope here to outline our own frame of refer- 
ence in enough detail to show a basic consistency 
and validity in our different approaches to these 
problems. 


A School Responsibility 

We begin with the assumption that the school 
must assume some responsibility for teaching 
children to function as good citizens—self-reliant, 
emotionally mature, socially happy and produc- 
tive. We see the school as one bridge between the 
protecting home of the child’s earlier years and 
the sink-or-swim world of adulthood. That 
bridge should somehow help the child to grow, 
to develop increasing competence to deal with 
increasingly difficult tasks, and to gain enough 
self-discipline and self-confidence to earn and en- 
joy increasing self-determination. On the near 
side the bridge must be almost as comforting and 
undemanding of the child as his protecting home 
has been; on the far side it must be almost as 
rigorously demanding as the adult world will be. 
It is clear, then, that a tremendous amount of 
growth must take place during the school years. 

School curricula may not yet be perfect de- 
vices, and school staffs, including mental health 
counsellors, may not all or always function with 
optimal skill. The fact remains, however, that the 
majority of our children do learn and grow and 
gain in competence as they go thru school, and 
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raduate far better trained for adulthood than 
they would be without the school experience. 
Because this is true, clinical thinking tends to see 
satisfactory academic progress as one of the im- 
portant criteria of mental health, and academic 
retardation as a symptom of psycho-social dis- 
turbance. 

This distinction has diagnostic value only if we 
have a clear and realistic picture of the child’s 
achievement. If we measure a child’s progress 
only in terms of his own past performance, we 
see him as his parents see him—along a single 
plane. We add nothing to their understanding of 
him nor to our own. But if we measure his per- 
formance against that of his classmates, we add a 
second dimension and one that only the school 
can provide so easily. And in this field of two 
dimensions we can spot individual differences 
and define areas of special need. 


What Next ? 


When we have spotted them, what can we do 
for them—these children with whom the school’s 
teaching has been ineffective, who do not or can- 
not lend themselves to the school’s helping effort? 

Even if we could routinely isolate these chil- 
dren and put them into special classes, we should 
still only be quarantining the problem. We would 
not be solving it. We do not yet have any quick 
and easy way to know w hat a child’s learning 
capacity is, which learning disabilities are due to 
innate intellectual limitation, which to postnatal 
brain damage, and which to emotional dysfunc- 
tion. 

A learning disability is like a slow-moving car. 
The car may be slow-mov ing because the hand 
brake has been left on and overlooked, or because 
the gas line is clogged, or because the driver is 
nervous and fearful, or because he is relaxed and 
has time to spare, or because of any other of 
many transitory conditions. Only occasionally 
does a car move slowly because it has been ir- 
reparably damaged or because it was simply not 
built to go fast. 

Just as it would be meaningless to classify cars 
according to the speed at which they travel, 
disregarding reasons for that speed, so it is mean- 
ingless to categorize intellectual capacity accord- 
ing to achievement levels or IQ scores, disregard- 
ing factors that may be operating to reduce these 
VOL. XXXVII NO. 6 
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from top efficiency. In the case of 1Q scores, it is 
not merely meaningless; it is tragically wasteful. 
Clinical experience has taught us that severe emo- 
tional disturbance can simulate feeblemindedness. 
It has taught us also that this pseudo-feeblemind- 
edness can be corrected if detected early enough 
and treated appropriately, but may become ir- 
reversible if neglected for too long. 

We need to become clearer in our terminology. 
Mental retardation describes a kind of perform- 
ance; mental defect (or mental deficit) denotes 
unchangeable condition. Any teacher can identify 
the retarded children in a given class, but even 
the most highly skilled clinicians hesitate to diag- 
nose a child as defective except on evidence of 
complete laboratory tests. To confuse these two 
terms, to use them interchangeably as equivalents, 
and to deal with the children so classified as if 
they were all alike, leads to costly error. Either 
we waste effort by attempting to teach defective 
children what they cannot learn, or we push the 
non-defective children toward an incurable stage. 


No Routine Handling 


It seems clear, then, that no routine handling 
of these children can be satisfactory. Each child 
should be studied carefully enough to point the 
way to appropriate treatment and effective edu- 
cation. The school cannot, by itself, provide the 
whole solution. We must reach the parents of 
retarded children and enlist them in the effort to 
help. 

But here we meet new difficulties. Most parents 
are untutored in these matters. They tend to 
equate all non-learning with mental defect, all 
emotional disturbance with “insanity.” Therefore, 
they instinctively try to avoid seeing the problem 
or to blame it on the teacher or the school. T hey 
react with confusion or panic or anger or despair, 
just as we would in their situation. Our first task, 
then, is to help parents face and take hold of the 
problem; to worry them enough to stimulate 
them to act in the child’s behalf, without fright- 
ening them into paralysis; to support them 
Ww armly and strongly enough that they can rec- 
ognize the child’s difficulty for what it is and 
cooperate in the treatment. 

Constructive concern will differ from person 
to person, and perhaps for each person from 
time to time. This is partly why mental health 
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Our school mental health services program has, 
from its beginning, been heavily concerned with 
children having learning difficulties. This is natu- 
ral, of course, since a learning difficulty is a symp- 
tom, an indication that somewhere something has 
gone wrong for the child. It is often the first 
such indication to be recognized. Where it is the 
first and its root can be determined, remedial 
help may prevent the development of additional 
and more distressing symptoms. 

If the learning difficulty goes uncorrected, the 
child is not the only one who suffers. No child 
can sit in school five days a week for forty weeks 
each year without finding some sort of satisfac- 
tion. If he cannot find satisfaction in learning and 
in group acceptance contingent on keeping up 
with group activity, he will seek it in trouble- 
some behavior or in day dreams. He may even be 
starting along the road to juvenile delinquency 
or along the road to incapacitating illness. Every 
educational failure, therefore, becomes ev entually 
a loss to our society as a whole, as well as a dis- 
ability to the child and a disappointment to his 
parents. 

We think it also follows that work with chil- 
dren who have learning difficulties will involve 
consideration of their grade placement and of 
grade reassignment or promotion as part of the 
effort to help them. 

It is to be noted that the term grade “reassign- 
ment” is used to indicate that a child will spend 
a second year at a given grade level. The term 
“retention” is not used because traditionally it 
has many overtones of failure and of repetition 
of the same experience. 


poe A. Stringer is Supervisor of School Mental 
Health Services, St. Louis County Health Department, 
Clayton, Missouri. 
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We know of no simple rule of thumb that will 
tell us automatically how to decide grade place- 
ment. Our recommendations have differed widely 
from case to case, depending on the problems 
and the potentials of the individual child con- 
cerned. But since varying recommendations, seen 
outside of the frame of reference that shapes 
them, may seem merely arbitrary or thoughtless, 
we hope here to outline our own frame of refer- 
ence in enough detail to show a basic consistency 
and validity in our different approaches to these 
problems. 


A School Responsibility 


We begin with the assumption that the school 
must assume some responsibility for teaching 
children to function as good citizens—self-reliant, 
emotionally mature, socially happy and produc- 
tive. We see the school as one bridge between the 
protecting home of the child’s earlier years and 
the sink-or-swim world of adulthood. That 
bridge should somehow help the child to grow, 
to develop increasing competence to deal with 
increasingly difficult tasks, and to gain enough 
self- discipline and self-confidence to earn and en- 
joy increasing self-determination. On the near 
side the bridge must be almost as comforting and 
undemanding of the child as his protecting home 
has been; on the far side it must be almost as 
rigorously demanding as the adult world will be. 
It is clear, then, that a tremendous amount of 
growth must take place during the school years. 

School curricula may not yet be perfect de- 
vices, and school staffs, including mental health 
counsellors, may not all or always function with 
optimal skill. The fact remains, however, that the 
majority of our children do learn and grow and 
gain in competence as they go thru school, and 
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graduate far better trained for adulthood than 
they would be without the school experience. 
Because this is true, clinical thinking tends to see 
satisfactory academic progress as one of the im- 
portant criteria of mental health, and academic 
retardation as a symptom of psycho-social dis- 
turbance. 

This distinction has diagnostic value only if we 
have a clear and realistic picture of the child’s 
achievement. If we measure a child’s progress 
only in terms of his own past performance, we 
see him as his parents see him—along a single 
plane. We add nothing to their understanding of 
him nor to our own. But if we measure his per- 
formance against that of his classmates, we add a 
second dimension and one that only the school 
can provide so easily. And in this field of two 
dimensions we can spot individual differences 
and define areas of special need. 


What Next ? 


When we have spotted them, what can we do 
for them—these children with whom the school’s 
teaching has been ineffective, who do not or can- 
not lend themselves to the school’s helping effort? 

Even if we could routinely isolate these chil- 
dren and put them into special classes, we should 
still only be quarantining the problem. We would 
not be solving it. We do not yet have any quick 
and easy way to know what a child’s learning 
capacity is, which learning disabilities are due to 
innate intellectual limitation, which to postnatal 
brain damage, and which to emotional dysfunc- 
tion. 

A learning disability is like a slow-moving car. 
The car may be slow-mov ing because the hand 
brake has been left on and ov erlooked, or because 
the gas line is clogged, or because the driver is 
nervous and fearful, or because he is relaxed and 
has time to spare, or because of any other of 
many transitory conditions. Only occasionally 
does a car move slowly because it has been ir- 
reparably damaged or because it was simply not 
built to go fast. 

Just as it would be meaningless to classify cars 
according to the speed at which they travel, 
disregarding reasons for that speed, so it is mean- 
ingless to categorize intellectual capacity accord- 
ing to achievement levels or IQ scores, disregard- 
ing factors that may be operating to reduce these 
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from top efficiency. In the case of IQ scores, it is 
not merely meaningless; it is tragically wasteful. 
Clinical experience has taught us that severe emo- 
tional disturbance can simulate feeblemindedness. 
It has taught us also that this pseudo-feeblemind- 
edness can be corrected if detected early enough 
and treated appropriately, but may become ir- 
reversible if neglected for too long. 

We need to become clearer in our terminology. 
Mental retardation describes a kind of perform- 
ance; mental defect (or mental deficit) denotes 
unchangeable condition. Any teacher can identify 
the retarded children in a given class, but even 
the most highly skilled clinicians hesitate to diag- 
nose a child as defective except on evidence of 
complete laboratory tests. To confuse these two 
terms, to use them interchangeably as equivalents, 
and to deal with the children so classified as if 
they were all alike, leads to costly error. Either 
we waste effort by attempting to teach defective 
children what they cannot learn, or we push the 
non-defective children toward an incurable stage. 


No Routine Handling 


It seems clear, then, that no routine handling 
of these children can be satisfactory. Each child 
should be studied carefully enough to point the 
way to appropriate treatment and effective edu- 
cation. The school cannot, by itself, provide the 
whole solution. We must reach the parents of 
retarded children and enlist them in the effort to 
help. 

But here we meet new difficulties. Most parents 
are untutored in these matters. They tend to 
equate all non-learning with mental defect, all 
emotional disturbance with “insanity.” Therefore, 
they instinctively try to avoid seeing the problem 
or to blame it on the teacher or the school. They 
react with confusion or panic or anger or despair, 
just as we would in their situation. Our first task, 
then, is to help parents face and take hold of the 
problem; to worry them enough to stimulate 
them to act in the child’s behalf, without fright- 
ening them into paralysis; to support them 
warmly and strongly enough that they can rec- 
ognize the child’s difficulty for what it is and 
cooperate in the treatment. 

Constructive concern will differ from person 
to person, and perhaps for each person from 
time to time. This is partly why mental health 
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recommendations, aimed always at stirring an 
effective amount of concern, may sometimes seem 
inconsistent or haphazard, The confusion is fur- 
ther increased whenever, because of total failure 
to gain parental cooperation, prolonged periods 
of observation and experimentation have to be 
substituted for the quicker methods of clinical 
diagnosis. In all cases, tho, the aim is always the 
same: to help the child by whatever means are 
available. 


A Suggested Approach 


It is possible, we believe, to develop a method 
for helping these children that will combine 
mental health practices and sound school policy 
to the advantage of both. We offer the following 
considerations. 

Clinical experience yields abundant evidence 
that human beings usually function best within 
the security of a strong supporting framework of 
clearly defined expectations and limitations. Even 
a too rigid and restrictive framework may be 
more conducive to growth and confidence than 
no framework at all or a vague and fluctuating 
one. We all do better when we know what is ex- 
pected of us and what we can expect in return. 
It would, therefore, be a necessary condition of 
any good school policy that it be fully supported 
by the school board (as representing the com- 
munity) before its adoption, and made known 
to the whole community as quickly and as com- 
pletely as possible after its adoption. It is of pri- 
mary importance that the terms of the policy be 
clear and consistently adhered to. There is no 
other way to test its value. 

Can we now structure and define a policy of 
reassignments that might further the aims of both 
education and mental health? Our state law re- 
quires that a child attend school regularly until 
he has “completed the common school course” 
or attained the age of 16 years. The retarded child, 
then, must 1) spend at least two years in high 
school regardless of his inability to do high school 
work, or 2) be rejected for high school and 
turned out into the world, or 3) spend more than 
the usual eight years in elementary grades. 

Under the first of these three courses his pat- 
tern of failure is reinforced and he becomes less 
rather than more able to take care of himself. The 
high school, by carrying him custodially, depletes 
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its resources for the training of competent stu- 
dents. Under the second course he is exposed to 
danger just a little sooner. He is not only without 
job training, but he is so young that few jobs are 
open to him. He may well spend two years in 
idleness, unless he becomes delinquent or mentally 
ill in less time than that. It is begging the question 
to say that the high schools do not reject these 
children. If the children reject the high schools, 
it is because they meet only defeat and discour- 
agement. The third course, therefore, seems the 
one potentially constructive course. If we have 
the leeway of an additional year or two to use 
as we may need, we gain new opportunity to give 
effective help to the retarded child. This involves 
his repeating one or two of the first eight grades. 

Perhaps we should pause again here to clarify 
some points. The findings of educational research 
indicate that very few children benefit by repeat- 
ing a grade. We wonder if a more accurate state- 
ment of those findings would not read: “Very 
few children benefit by repeating the same ex- 
perience.” We would not only accept the latter 
statement, but would venture a corollary hypoth- 
esis: if appropriate help is given at the same 
time, many retarded children can benefit signifi- 

cantly by being reassigned to the same grade. 
This is no panacea but has been found to work 
successfully in many cases. 

Now we can make the further point that often 
parents remain unconcerned and unwilling to use 
offered help until they are faced with the possi- 
bility that their child may need to be reassigned 
to the same grade level. Parents understand grade 
reassignments, commonly known as “retentions,” 
and most parents react quickly when the prob- 
lem is seen in this context. They react with alerted 
concern and an uprush of interest in helping if 
they feel that the school, too, is wanting to help. 
In short, we believe that if we use grade reassign- 
ments wisely, with awareness of all the feelings 
involved, with thoughtful consideration of aux- 
iliary measures, and with skillful timing to catch 
the point of greatest receptivity, these Teassign- 
ments can be good. 


A Plan in Operation 


In the first years of our experimentation along 
these lines, the limitation on mental health coun- 
sellor time forced us to choose two grade levels 
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at which we might bring all children under ob- 
servation. We were sure that cases of gross dis- 
turbance would be picked up at all grade levels, 
but we were equally sure that the insidious, quiet 
dysfunctions might be overlooked in any casual 
screening. We chose the third grade as the first 
of these levels, because reassignment here gives 
the child opportunity to master basic learning 
tools before being confronted with the harder 
tasks of the intermediate grades; because it does 
not carry the stigma, the social dislocation and 
psychological discouragement that it does when 
a child is older; and because it could alert the 
parents to the need of special help, at a time when 
the problem was still new enough to be relatively 
easily treated. 

We assumed that there would be cases where 
the first reassignment would yield only limited 
gain or no gain at all, and we re cognized also the 
need to avoid stigmatizing and over-discouraging 
the children. We proposed, therefore, to follow 
that first reassignment with promotions—social 
promotions if necessary—for as many as four 
years. These social promotions were to be clearly 
designated as such. This we felt was necessary to 
preserve student respect for good classroom per- 
formance, to permit the teacher to function effi- 
ciently with the normal group and, even more 
important, to keep the child and his parents 
alerted to his difficulty and to the availability of 
special help. The designation was to be made by 
withholding report cards and substituting for 
them a parent-teacher conference aimed at clari- 
fying the problem with the parents, and an of- 
fered appointment with the mental health coun- 
sellor aimed at informing the parents of resources 
for special help. Without some such follow-up, 
we stood to lose any value that the first reassign- 
ment might have had, and would be inviting the 
parents to believe either that the problem had 
disappeared or that the reassignment was merely 
the expression of someone’s annoyance. It was to 
be clearly stated also in each social promotion, 
that a second reassignment at a higher level was 
to be expected if the child continued to lag in 
performance. 

We chose the seventh grade as our second 
focal level. At that level the child himself can 
sometimes be motivated to greater effort. He is 
socially more sensitive, so that reassignment will 
hurt; he is psychologically more mature, so that 
VOL. XXXVII NO. 6 
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he can use his energies more purposefully to avoid 
such hurt. In addition, parents who have remained 
unconcerned up until the child enters adolescence 
often awake to concern at that point. Finally, at 
least a few children might benefit from simply 
being exposed to seventh-grade work for two 
years instead of one. If a final social promotion 
proved necessary, it was to be given in a manner 
similar to that of the earlier social promotion: 
withholding the diploma that signifies earned 
merit, substituting a certificate of attendance or 
effort, and doing everything possible to effect a 
referral to state vocational rehabilitation services 
for further training. 


Evaluation 


The plan outlined here is, we believe, sound 
and usable. In first recommending it, we stressed 
the importance of considering it as experimental 
and according it continuing appraisal and revision 
in the light of accumulating experience. After 
two years of experimentation in one school, we 
have developed a pattern that seems to promise 
an improved practice. What we call the Aca- 
demic Progress Chart was des igned to graph the 
rate of a child’s learning as measured by yearly 
achievement tests. By this means it was proposed 
to evaluate the results of reassignments made ac- 
cording to the experimental plan. The Chart, 
however, proved to have two additional uses: 


1) it enabled us to detect quickly an academic 
lag at any grade lev el from the first on thru 
the eighth; 

2) it revealed the child’s problem to the par- 
ents more clearly than any other method 
we had found. 


We do not yet have statistics to prove or dis- 
prove the value of “therapeutic” reassignments 
tho data are being collected for that kind of 
study. We do have indications that slight revisions 
of the earlier plan may yield real gains in four 
areas. 


1) Where an incipient problem can be de- 
tected as early as first-grade level, remedial meas- 
ures can be instituted as much as two years 
sooner than could be expected under the earlier 
plan. This is not necessarily to say that a child 
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should be reassigned at the first-grade level, but 
focused work with the parents should start as 
soon as a potential problem appears. 

2) At first we had difficulty getting parental 
support for the plan of reassignment (and pa- 
rental support is still thought indispensable to ob- 
taining maximal gains in reassignment), but we 
are now finding parents preponderantly in favor 
of reassignment when the indications for it are 
graphically clear, as they are in the Academic 
Progress Chart. 

3) Teachers earlier had uncomfortable con- 
cerns about the children who were reassigned, 
expecting trouble and frustration from them. 
They have by now seen enough evidence of gain 
in the repeated } year to be unanimously eager to 
see how much they can do toward helping the 
reassigned child to make good. 

4) It was to be expected that class medians of 
achievement test scores would be raised some- 
what, simply by virtue of the fact that the lagging 
children were reassigned. This fact alone, how- 
ever, is not enough to account for the rise in class 


medians in two years’ time, a rise amounting to 
at least one-tenth of a grade, and at most to seven- 
tenths of a grade. This rise was apparent both in 
grades where reassignments were recommended 
and in other grades, with an average increase of 
four-tenths of a grade. It is our tentative impres- 
sion that this gain reflects better student effort, 
and better parent cooperation. 


We plan to continue experimenting, evaluating, 
and revising, and we hope that other schools will 
undertake comparable studies. We are, of course, 
fully aware that success in academic achievement 
is not the only factor in judging a child’s de- 
velopment and adjustment in society. There is 
room for much thoughtful discussion and ques- 
tioning; there is need for much variation in ap- 
proach, because each school will have its own 
particular characteristics to consider. But there 
is every reason to believe that out of many such 
efforts we can eventually develop principles that 
will promote better education and better mental 
health. 














Outstanding Elementary Publications 


L ippine 


textbooks 








SCIENCE (Workbooks) 
Grades 1-6 by Smith 


These six new activity books are a key to scientific understanding on the 
elementary level. They correlate careful observation, classification, ex- 
periments, and discovery of relationships through personal student par- 
ticipation—a learning by doing approach. Teacher's Editions will be 
available upon request. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


Thorough knowledge of auditory and visual discriminations and their 
quick recognition are the goals of this new phonics series for the pri- 
mary grades. Workbooks combine text material and practice activities. 
Teacher's Manuals, one per grade, will be available upon request. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Toronto 
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MEETING HELD IN DELAWARE 


“The Place of Special Teachers in the Curricu- 
lum” was the theme of a recent meeting held by 
the Delaware Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation. The program included a speech and 
discussion groups in which all of the 60 members 
and guests attending could actively participate. 
Particular emphasis was given to the role of spe- 
cial subject teachers in the total school pro- 
gram and to the principal’s responsibility in co- 
ordinating their work with that of the regular 
classroom teacher. 


NEW YORK OPENS 
HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 


This spring the New York State Association 
of Elementary School Principals will take an im- 
portant step in opening a headquarters office in 
Albany. Heading it as Executive Secretary on a 
part- -time basis will be Dudley Snyder, Supervi is- 
ing Principal of the Union Free School District, 
V alley Stream, New York. Altho Mr. Snyder has 
been serv. ing as Executive Secretary for some 
while in addition to his regular duties, he now 
will be devoting a greater proportion of his time 

) Association business. He also will be working 
with other professional organizations with offices 
in the state capital. 

As enumerated in the organization’s Constitu- 
tion, the duties of the Executive Secretary in- 
clude: 


® Maintaining close working relationships 
with other professional educational organi- 
zations 
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@ Facilitating the publication and distribution 
of all publications 

@ Maintaining the files of the Association 

@ Arranging for the annual conference and 
other meetings of the organization and as- 
sisting as required with zone meetings 

@ Working with committees as necessary and 
serving as a permanent member of the Leg- 
islative Committee 


OHIO PROPOSES SALARY FORMULA 


A leaflet containing guides to equitable com- 
pensation for principals has just recently been 
issued in Ohio. The proposals are issued under 
the joint sponsorship of the Ohio Department of 
Elementary School Principals, the Ohio High 
School Principals Association, and the Ohio As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 

As a basis for determining principals’ 
the leaflet suggests this formula: 


= 
Ooo 


salaries, 


Base: Use as a base the regular position of the 
principal on the teachers’ salary schedule. 

Certification: Provide an additional allowance 
of 5 percent of the base salary for securing a pro- 
fessional certificate in administration and an ad- 
ditional allowance of percent of the base 
salary for obtaining the permanent certificate. 

Supervisory responsibilities: Add the following 
allowances for classroom units under the princi- 
pal’s administration: 0-10 units, no allowance; 11 
or more units, 1 percent of base pay for each 
three units above 10, but not to exceed 15 per- 
cent. This increment is provided in recognition 
of the fact that the major portion of the princi- 








pal’s supervisory responsibilities lie in assisting 
and working with teachers and children. 
Administrative duties: Add an additional 10 to 
percent of the base pay for administrative 
duties—supervising non-professional employees, 
managing the school plant, community services, 
student activities, and organization and general 
management of the school. If the principal is only 
on part-time administrative duty, his percent 
should be determined according to the amount 
of time devoted to administrative work. 
Extended service: Add one month of total pay 
to the principal’s salary for each month beyond 
nine months of service. 


National Department 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Two Department committees held meetings 
during March. The Executive Committee had a 
one-day session in Philadelphia immediately prior 





Successtul 
High School 
Teaching SAM P. WIGGINS 


The importance of developing indi- 
vidual teaching methods is empha- 
sized in this text, and the author 
presents a thorough and effective ex- 
amination of the differences and prob- 
lems in junior and senior high school 
teaching. This concise text, written 
both for undergraduates and teachers 
in service, also provides a keen and 
perceptive analysis of the develop- 
mental characteristics of the teenager. 


Available spring, 1958. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 
Dallas 1 Palo Alto 








to the opening of the Annual Meeting. A record 
of major action taken at the time will be pro- 
vided in the 1958 Membership Directory and 
Annual Report. 

The Yearbook Committee, meeting in Wash- 
ington before the Annual Meeting, completed 
plans for the 1958 Yearbook—a research study 
on the status of the elementary school principal- 
ship. The group also worked with the staff in 
beginning to make plans for the 1959 Yearbook. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Altho at this writing the Annual Meeting is 
still several weeks away, it already looks like a 
success. 

Pre-conference registration was well over 1,7¢ 
by the deadline date of February 20. Groups 
which were especially popular among registrants 
were: Group Planning for Instructional Improve- 
ment; Cooperative Procedures for Teacher Eval- 
uation; The Gifted Child; Techniques for Ef- 
fecting Changes in the Curriculum; Planning for 


OUR LEADERSHIP PROGRAM —— 


Last summer at State University Teachers 
College, Plattsburgh, N. Y., the New York 
State Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, in connection with the College, conducted 
a wonderful two-week workship for elemen- 
tary principals and supervisors. We had a top- 
notch staff; we worked hard; but we had a 
grand time there, in New York’s vacationland. 
This summer we repeat at Plattsburgh with 
a guest faculty of John Bartky of Stanford, 
Vernon Hicks of Michigan State, Harold 
Drummond of Peabody, Alonzo Myers of 
N.Y.U., and Walter LeBaron of the New York 
State Education Department. It’s going to be 
another great program. Won’t you join us? 





Cordially, 


Crede D. Hagerty, president 
New York State Association of 
Elementary School Principals 


DATE: Aug. 11-22 CREDIT: 2 pts. graduate 
COST: $100 including fees, room and board 
WRITE Dr. A. N. Schwartz, Resident Director, 
Leadership Workshop, SUTC, Plattsburgh 
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Continuity in the Curriculum; and Re-thinking 
the Science Program. 

Hotel reservations made with the Philadelphia 
Housing Bureau up to March 1 reached the 2,400 
mark—well on the way to the expected attend- 
ance of 3,500 or more. 

For those members who could not attend the 
conference, a more complete report—including 
several speeches—will be contained in the May 
issue of THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
One of the addresses given at the conference, by 
Robert Wickware, may be found on page 18 of 
this issue. The 1958 Membership Directory and 
Annual Report, published in November, will also 
contain a report on the conference. 


COPIES OF PLAY AVAILABLE 


May We Remember, the dramatic production 
presented on Sunday evening during the Annual 
Meeting, is now available in printed form. Copies 
of the script will sell for $1.00 each. More com- 
plete information about the play may be found 
on p. 4-5. 


7 CONTINENTAL 


Pre-printed 
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CARBON 
a MASTERS 


101 TITLES 
for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 






available in these subjects:— 
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! 
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' 
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ENGLISH ; 
PHONICS 
SEASONS 
SCIENCE ; 
ARITHMETIC 
READING i 
OUTLINE MAPS ' 
SOCIAL STUDIES ' 
HEALTH & SAFETY ; 
HEALTH — Jr. High H 
GUIDANCE — Jr. High { 
i] 

i] 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 101 Liquid. Duplicating Titles 


PRESS, Inc. 


The CONTINENTAL 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNS 
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4 birthday presents 
from friends 


- 4 red cars on a 
toy train 


aad 


4 ducklings 
swimming in 


a pond... 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 
for grades 1-8 


by Dr. C. Newton Stokes 


This colorful, imaginative presentation of 
arithmetic appeals to children’s curiosity 
and makes use of their natural learning 
patterns, leading them to make their own 
number discoveries in their daily shopping, 
playing and working activities as well as 
at school. 


Designed to develop the flexibility of 
thinking essential to intellectual growth, 
the Stokes series constantly stresses the 
meaning of each new process by means 
of clever illustrations and stimulating 
practice exercises, as it brings the child 
to a firm understanding of basic number 
concepts. 


Workbooks, supplementing the texts step- 
by-step, and Teachers’ Edition containing 
reproductions of every page in the text- 
books, make the complete Arithmetic in my 
World series almost as helpful as an extra 
teacher in the classroom. 


for further information write the Allyn and Bacon office 
that serves your state 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Boston * Chicago * Atlanta 
Dallas * San Francisco ° 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


and 
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ELECTION RESULTS 
Ballots cast in the annual election by mail of Our ADVERTISERS 
Department officers were tallied on February 21. ee a ae 39 
Elected to the Executive Committee were the Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc........... 44 
follow ing people: The Continental Press, Inc............... 39 
President-elect: A. Raymond Ebaugh, Principal, The Grolier Society. ..... outside back cover 
Whittier School Royal Oak Michi ba D. C. Heath and Company.............. I 
4 4 - 8 Houghton Mifflin Company............ 2 
Vice-president: Olive Lowry, Principal, Madison Houghton Mifflin Company............. 38 
School, Spokane, W ashington The pg Serre re 46 
SE PIE wv oekvcccdatcuse¥sewste 44 
Members-at-large: James M. May, Principal, J. B. Lippincott Company .............. 36 
Holmes School, Tulsa, Oklahoma Plattsburg Teachers College ............ 38 
=) det ae ee ; : PERN IIE. oo oc ss cccate's esace'es 46 
Martin C. Tate, Principal, Grace Court School, Rand McNally & Company..........-. 47 
Phoenix, Arizona Row, Peterson and Company = disas eee 40 
In accordance with the provisions of the De- Scott, Foresman and Company ......... 7 
i , Silver Burdett Company.............--. 48 
partment’s Constitution, ballots were opened and Scena Ges | 
counted by an Election Committee appointed by R. “em “Ses ee aint bait ee ee 
the President. Members of this Committee for Summer Workshops ........... 2.2... 43 
the 1958 election were: H. Richard Adams, hla ea te 42 
Charles Town, West Virginia; Ethel Nash, Fred- W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 42 
ericksburg, Virginia; and Kathryn G. Reidy, World Book Company ................ 5 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 








THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 7 
and 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 8 


Row, Peterson and Company announces the publication of NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 7 and NEW BUILDING 
BETTER ENGLISH 8, thus providing a complete and coordi- 


nated English program for Grades 7 through 12. 


All materials are organized for ease of use—with stress placed 
on the basic areas of communication. In addition to thorough 
coverage of speaking, reading, and writing, an exceptional pro- 
gram is provided on the development of listening. 


The new texts offer a solid grammar program, an enriching pro- 
gram of vocabulary development, sound instruction in spelling, 
and continuous drill, review, and maintenance activities. In- 
cluded is a complete testing program with answers provided in 
the Teacher’s Manuals. 


Write for complete details 
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Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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Three brand-new Golden Books 





about outer space 
in deluxe GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


MAN-MADE SATELLITES 


By Witty Ley. Pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. A 
fascinating, up-to-the-minute book about how 
satellites are made, launched and maintained in 
their orbits, and what the plans are for estab- 
lishing a permanent satellite. Grades 5-up. 

List price $2.25; net $1.69 


SPACE PILOTS 


By Witty Ley. Pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. The 
interesting and detailed story of what happens 
when acceleration, altitude, cosmic rays, and loss 
of gravity, act on the human body in space — and 
how space pilots will be protected against these 
various effects. Grades 5-up. 

List price $2.25; net $1.69 


SPACE STATIONS 


By Witty Ley. Pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. 
Science-fact is truly stranger than science-fic- 
tion in this account of how space stations will be 
used for astronomical observations and as take- 
off points for further space travel, and how they 
will be built, launched and maintained in their 
orbits. Grades 5-up. List price $2.25; net $1.69 


Other GOLDEN BOOKS on SCIENCE 


WALT DISNEY’S 


OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 

125 color pictures by the Disney Studio illustrate 
Heinz Haber’s lucid, fascinating history of atomic 
research. Grades 5-up. List price $6.65; net $4.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF SCIENCE 

An introduction to Earth, Sea, the Air, Plants, 
Animals, Man and his Inventions, by BERTHA M. 
ParKErR. Precise color pictures by HARRY A. 
Mc NAUGHT. Grades 5-up. 


List price $5.32; net $3.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF ASTRONOMY 

A Child’s Introduction to the Wonders of Space. 
By Rose Wy Ler and Geratp Ames. Hundreds of 
huge color pictures by JOHN POLGREEN. Grades 
5-up. List price $5.32; net $3.99 


LIFE’S THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

Junior Edition 

By Linco_n Barnett, adapted by JANE WERNER 

WATSON. A spectacular volume, with 150 color 

paintings, maps, photographs. Grades 5-up. 
List price $6.65; net $4.99 


These Golden Books are handsomely illustrated in full color and are bound in Goldencraft 
Library Binding. Write for a complete list of Golden Books in science and other subjects. 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 


136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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“an informative and inspiring new book” 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER IN ACTION 
by Raymond H. Harrison and Lawrence E. Gowin 


Key Features 


e Offers a complete and modern approach 
to the activities of the elementary teacher 

e Provides the basis for a working relation- 
ship between the best theory and practice 

e Presents the total pattern of education and 
the relationship of the elementary school 
to the whole 

e Covers school law, facilities, and finance 
Offers insight and direction to both begin- 
ning and experienced teachers 

320 pp., 40 half-tones, $4.95, March, 1958 


For a review copy, write— 
WADSWORTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11 











An indispensable, convenient, ' 
and practical method of provid- || 
t+—ing for elementary science where || 
there are no specific laboratories. 


Complete Outfit For 
Performing 138 Procedures 
Covering 30 Basic 
Experiments 
In Elementary Science 








Will serve as many as 
10 rooms on one floor 





Experiments Outlined Step 
By Step In Fully 





. for additional materials. 
~ *MOVABLE WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
DEMONSTRATION TABLE 


No. 7600. Rol-a-lab, complete, with Movable Table, Storage W. M, WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Cabinet, and all supplies and Apparatus except a microscope. DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 18. 
$575.00 1515 Sedgwick Street, Dept. EP, Chicago 10, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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Summer Workshops 
for Elementary School Principals 


University OF Denver. Conference on Elementary 
Education. Theme: Education for Scientific Living. 
Cosponsored by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA. July 7-18. Credit: 3 quar- 
ter hours. Series of seminars, clinics, and speeches 
dealing with the problems principals and teachers 
face in educating youth in a modern scientific age. 
Write Dr. Harold E. Moore, School of Education, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
NEA, AND NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORIES, NEA. 
Leadership Skills Workshop for Elementary School 
Principals. To be held at Bethel, Maine. August 10- 
22. An intensive laboratory program in human re- 
lations for school executives. Credit: 2 units from 
University of Maine. Limited number of partici- 
pants. Apply to the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


University or Hawau. Workshop for Elementary 
School Principals. The workshop will be focused on 
the leadership functions of the elementary school 
principal, with particular emphasis on the principal’s 
role as curriculum coordinator. June 23-August 1. 
Credit: 5 semester hours. For further information 
write to John B. Crossley, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 


MicuicAN Strate Universiry. Second Annual Work- 
shop for Elementary School Principals—1958 Summer 
Session. Theme: Developing In-service Programs 
for Elementary School Principals. Cosponsored by 
the Michigan Department of Elementary School 
Principals. August 4-15. Credit: 3 quarter-hours. 
Write Dr. Herbert C. Rudman, College of Educa- 
tion, Department of Administrative and Educational 
Services, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 


New York Universiry. Administrators’ and Super- 
visors’ Problem Seminars: school buildings and 
equipment; personnel and _ instructional problems; 
schoo!-community relations. July 1-August 8. Credit: 
2-8 pts. Also elementary school administration and 
supervision courses. June 3-27; July 1-August 8; 
August 11-September 5. Credit: 2-8 pts. Write Dr. 
Parmer L. Ewing, Chairman, Dept. of Administra- 
tion and Supervision, New York University, New 
York City. 
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Ounio University. Workshop for Elementary School 
Principals. Theme: Meeting Today’s Challenges. 
Cosponsored by the Ohio Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. August 4-16, Credit: 2 se- 
mester hours, graduate or undergraduate. Or those 
who prefer may attend the workshop on a non- 
credit basis. For additional information about the 
program, write to Dr. Milton E. Ploghoft, Work- 
shop Director, Ohio University, Athens. 


University oF PennsyLvaniA, E6go: Principles and 
Practices in Elementary School Administration and 
Supervision. June 30-August 9. Credit: 4 semester 
hours. For additional information about this course 
and also for material describing other phases of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s summer school pro- 
gram for 1958, write to Dr. William E. Arnold, 
Dean of the School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Tue PenNsytvania State University. Elementary 
Education Instructional Improvement Workshop. 
June 30-August 19. Credit: 6 semester hours. Also 
junior summer laboratory school; children’s demon- 
stration art classes and theater; special workshop with 
demonstration classes; reading conference; about 50 
elementary education courses. Ideal campus and 
mountain environment. Write Dean of Summer 
Sessions, Pennsylvania State University, University ° 


Park. 


State Universiry TEACHERS COLLEGE AT PLATTs- 
puRGH. Second Annual Leadership Workshop: for 
elementary principals and supervisors. Theme: Hu- 
man Relations in Educational Leadership—a prime 
requisite in an age of science. Cosponsored by the 
New York State Association of Elementary School 
Principals. August 11-22. Credit: 2 graduate semester 
hours. Write Dr. A. N. Schwartz, Resident Director, 
Leadership Workshop, SUTC, Plattsburgh, New 
York. 





An increasing number of special sunrmer 
programs are being planned each year for ele- 
mentary school principals. On this page are 
listed a number of such events for the coming 
summer. The institutions represented here are 
those which responded to our invitation to 
place announcements of their programs in this 
issue at a special rate. 
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OUTSTANDING 
LAIDLAW PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers Btitian | 





Arithmetic 
UNDERSTANDING 


ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1-8 
McSwain * Ulrich * Cooke 


ARITHMETIC 





English 
The GOOD 
ENGLISH Series 


Grades 2-8 
Shane ° Ferris ° 


Keener 





Health 
* The ROAD TO 
HEALTH 


Grades 1-8 
Jones * Morgan * Landis * Shaw 








Reading-Literature 


NEW HORIZONS 


Through Reading 

and Literature 

Books | and Ii for Grades 7 and 8 
Brewton ° lemon ° Ernst 


Our Country's 


THE LAIDLAW 
HISTORY SERIES 


Eibling ° King °* 


Harlow 





GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
(in preparation) 

OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 

OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 

OUR UNITED STATES (in preparation) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Palo Alto, 
Dallas, Texas 


River Forest, illinois Summit, New Jersey 


California Atlanta, Georgia 











ACC 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 


LGN 
IN EDUCATION CY 
Improving the 


Arithmetic Program 


By LEO J. BRUECKNER. Written by a 
widely known authority in the field of 
arithmetic teaching and learning, this book 
aids school administrators and teachers in 
making a systematic study and evaluation 
of the arithmetic program in their schools. 


$7.25 


Helping Teachers 


Understand Principals 


By WILBUR A. YAUCH. This book ex- 
plains the goals of a democratic principal 
and tells how his teachers can help him 
attain these goals. It deals with teachers’ 
meetings, the problems of the curriculum, 
the supervision of instruction, parent rela- 
tions, and the evaluation of teacher success. 

$1.10 


Workshops for Teachers 


By MARY A. O’ROURKE and WILLIAM 
H. BURTON. The authors provide here 
for the first time a comprehensive summary 
of present-day workshop organization, man- 
agement, and procedures. It should be of 
great use to anyone who participates in a 
workshop as leader, consultant, staff mem- 
ber, or student. $1.10 


Improving Reading in the 
Junior High School 


By L. JANE STEWART, FRIEDA M. 
HELLER and ELSIE J. ALBERTY. This 
is a first-hand account of how a core teacher 
and a librarian worked together on a proj- 
ect to improve the reading ability of eighth- 
grade boys and girls at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity School. $0.95 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1,N.Y. 
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NEW 


and worth reading 











LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Ruth Strickland. Boston: D. C. 
Heath. 1957. 464 pp. $5.50. 


How does your school teach listening? Do your 
teachers assume that paying close attention is the 
only thing required? Are hearing and listening the 
same thing? Are they aware of the role which lis- 
tening plays in modern life? Do they have any idea 
of how to help children learn to listen? 

Chapter 6 of Ruth Strickland’s book alone makes 
it worth having, for until very recently few authors 
thought that listening was a subject worth separate 
emphasis. We find as long ago as 1928 a study which 
indicated that 42 percent of daily communication 
time was spent in listening, 32 percent in speaking, 
and 25 percent in reading and writing. Now that we 
have television these proportions have probably in- 
creased for listening time. It is also interesting to 
find that teachers out-talk children each day, with 
children spending more than half of the school day 
in listening. Some may find this situation somewhat 
alarming, especially where there is some doubt that 
listening is the best way to learn. Whether listening 
leads to learning may depend on some of the very 
skills which are presented in chapter six. Strickland 
points out that listening is related to oral communi- 
cation in the same way that reading is related to 
written ideas. 

However, this book deals with more than listening. 
It covers the full range of the language arts—lan- 
guage development, speaking, vocabulary, reading, 
writing, English usage, spelling, creative writing, 
dramatic jnterpretation and the relationship of all 
these to the child’s growth in the elementary years. 

Language Arts in the Elementary School gives 
useful answers to such questions as: What makes a 
good program in the language arts? How can chil- 
dren be helped to develop necessary skills? How are 
individual differences in the language arts taken into 
account? 

The book is most attractive and appealing in its 
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layout. The paper and type are of good quality. 
Some good books tend to repell the reader by some 
subtle reactions to purely mechanical appearance. 
This book seems to invite attention, and the good 
writing then holds it. It is a good advertisement for 
the author’s skill in the subject she writes about. 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES. By 
H. Cummings, Editor. National Council for the 
Social Studies, NEA. Washington, D. C.: the As- 
sociation. 1956-57. 271 pp. $4.00. 


“How in the world can we work science into an 
already overcrowded curriculum?” This is a most 
pertinent question in many schools which are only 
now beginning to accept science as a necessary part 
of the curriculum as well as in others which have 
already done so. It is tempting to answer, “Integrate 
it with other things now going on.” But this is not 
easy and sometimes not desirable. 

The 27th Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies should be thoroly studied in every 
school in the country. It offers a sensible approach 
to the relation of social studies and science. Howard 
Cummings points out that each decade sees revisions 
in the social studies in an attempt to meet the needs 
of changing society. The term, social studies, is taken 
to mean everything needed to properly understand 
the public problems faced by the citizen. Currently 
emphasis is heavy on Asia and other lands previously 
neglected and on the impact of science. 

The yearbook carefully avoids any position which 
would make the social studies just the dumping 
ground for another content area. It does not suggest. 
a core curriculum adding science to what is already 
there. What it aims at is a point of view which 
helps the teacher of social studies see the impact of 
science on man and his problems. The emphasis is on 
the scientist at work, his motives, his methods, and 
the various ways he achieves his results. The pro- 
cedures of science are stressed. 

The second part of the book deals with these 
things: the use of science and technology in improv- 
ing living conditions, with the International Geo- 
physical Year, the National Science Foundation, sci- 
ence and agriculture, medical sciences, and atomic 
energy. One wishes a section had been added on 
satellites and space travel since there is a close anal- 
ogy between the old age of exploration 500 years ago 
and the new age of space now opening so rapidly. 

The third part of the book then comes to grips 
with the practical matters of applying the point of 
view to elementary and secondary schools and 
how to prepare teachers for putting it into action. 

The goal is to illuminate what is now taught in 
the social studies without adding or subtracting sub- 
ject matter. It is suggested that the objectives in sci- 
ence and social studies need to be set down sepa- 
rately and that the needed content also be so set 
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down. Informed judgment then considers where 
and when to fuse and when to keep the lines distinct. 
Where relationships are obvious as with conserva- 
tion the fusion can be so complete that labels such as 
social studies or science are not needed. 

The yearbook seems to suggest that fusion of sub- 
ject-matter is secondary to fusion of “methods of 
discovery” which are common to both science and 
social studies. Interrelations should be brought out 
no matter what the particular subject happens to be. 

It is recognized that inadequate teacher prepara- 
tion in both areas causes teachers to hide behind 
specialization. Every social studies teacher needs an 
elementary knowledge of science such as good gen- 
eral education courses can provide. The college so- 
cial science instructor must begin the process of 
showing interrelationships. The methods courses 
must do it, too, and finally the teacher himself must 
have the interest to make it happen. 

This yearbook deserves close attention from all 
who want to keep a sensible balance in the curricu- 
lum in the face of current pressures to upset such a 
balance. 

Joun STERNIG 
Book Review Editor 





NOTE: In May, we will include an article from 
the Yearbook reviewed above. Written by Glenn 
Blough, it is concerned with ways in which science 
and social studies may be effectively “fused.” 














To teach effectively 


YOU 
NEED 
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New ideas 
Proven methods 


Ready aids for a wide 
range of levels 


Individual and group 
appeal 


To learn readily 


YOU 
NEED 
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YOU NEED 
MATERIALS 


Sea today 
for catalog 


Proper tools 
Enjoyment in 
doing-it-yourself 


Challenge—Interest 





THE JUDY COMPANY 
* Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


310 N. 2nd St. 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


Series 4 





New Recordings for Exceptional Children 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON 
Edited by THOS. E. MCDONOUGH, SR. 


RECORD 1—Bean Bags @ Fist Hop @ Tick Tock @ Fly High @ Little Shadow @ Playmate 


RECORD 2—This Little Leaf @ Knock, Knock! @ Yo-Yo’s @ Roll the Ball @ The Wheel 
Chair Waltz 


RECORD 3—Little Rock on a Hill @ Snap Finger Polka @ I Love Baby Lullaby 


These are piano recordings 


An Instruction Booklet describing Action Patterns for each rhythm accompanies the records. 
Vinylite Plastic 10” Records—78 r.p.m. PRICE: $6.00 per set of three, postpaid. 


Send orders to 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 
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TO HELP YOU DO THE JOB YOU WANT TO DO... 


| The Rand ME Nally 
Blended Social Studies PROGRAM 


was created. 





TEXTBOOKS: The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s maturation level. 
Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that are fun, a multitude of maps and striking pictures in 
both black-and-white and in color, pleasant and interesting style for easy reading—these are only a 


j few of the features designed so that you can teach the basic learnings of the social studies. 
ALL AROUND AMERICA (United States readiness) WITHIN THE AMERICAS (North and South America) 
AROUND THE HOME (local community studies) BEYOND OUR BORDERS (Canada and Latin America) 
MANY LANDS (world and United States communities) BEYOND THE OCEANS (Europe, Asia, Africa, 


WITHIN OUR BORDERS (United States) 


and Australasia) 


| TEACHER’S MANUAL + WORKSHOP * TEACHER’S BOOK JACKET 

WALL MAPS AND GLOBES: FILMSTRIPS*: ATLAS are all part of the Program. 
Would you like to see copies of the textbooks for evaluation? If so, please write 

RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY: P.O. Box 7600 - Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative 
} is a trained professional educational consultant. 











Basic Reading leads to w; 


eeeoeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee08 g 


erste 


THE NEW — 
mm BASIC READERS 


= —help children develop the 
— skills that make reading easy 
heel | and-satisfying 


—open up new interests for 


youngsters to explore on their 
own 


—introduce boys and girls to 
ekekeloMihd-12-000la-Me) Maal -M or Calle 
S. present 


Write for ‘Helping Children Discover So joan e * 
the Joys of Wide Reading’ — -A-330 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J 
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April 6-11: 1958 Study Conference, Association 
for Childhood Education International. Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey. 


April 6-12: International Convention, Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, NEA. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


April 9-12: 36th Annual Meeting, National Coun- 
cil of Mathematics Teachers, NEA. Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


April 21-25: Annual National Convention, De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


omin 


2 Events 


June 25-26: Annual Summer Meeting, National 
Science Teachers Association, NEA. Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


June 29-July 4: Annual Convention, National 
Education Association. Cleveland, Ohio. 


June 30: One-day meeting. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


July 7-18: Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education, School of Education, University of 
Denver and Department of Elementary Schoo! 
Principals, NEA. Denver, Colorado. 


August 10-22: Leadership Skills Workshop, Na- 
tional Training Laboratories, Division of Adult 
Education Service, NEA, and Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Bethel, 
Maine. 


Spelling and Using Words 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


A new program designed to develop specific spelling skills through learn- 


ing experiences that reinforce and strengthen all aspects of the language 


arts. 


Systematic word study is made the key to general language ability. 


Hit 


| {{\| 


CHICAGO 7 SAN FRANCISCO 








SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


CLOTHBOUND AND WORKBOOK FORMS, TEACHER’S EDITION FOR EACH. 


UNL UU 


DALLAS * ATLANTA 
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“this way to the space ship!” 


Yes, easy, interlocking Mor-Pla blocks build big 
safe things for play: stores, bridges, houses—even 
space ships. Clear kiln-dried pine. 12 12” blocks, 
4 boards $30 6 24” blocks, 4 boards $30 
12 6” cubes, $17.50 

















truck and table—in one 


Helps teacher move chairs, store hollow blocks, 
haul books and equipment. Handy top locks on 
handles, makes a table on wheels for science dem- 
onstrations, projector shows. $37.50 





4-car train children can ride 


Over five feet long! Four flat cars of birch plywood 
on sturdy wheels (will support an adult). Use alone 
or with your own Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox locked 
on. Basic 4-car train (blocks not included) $18.50 
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twice the shelf space—on wheels 


Holds 12 feet of books, yet only 37 inches wide. 
Rolls where you want it—on quiet casters. Blonde 
hardwood bookcase with shelves on both sides. 
Natural finish. $45 


prices f.0.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


ORDER DIRECT or write for free illustrated booklet: MOr=-pla 


Department P458 Box 414 


Detroit 31, Michigan 





ITS A MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
TODAY 
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Footpaths 
in the Air 


were the sort which would ave to be 


teundonds of 
who dumped 








famous Roman aqueducts at Segovia 
Tarragona. on 
the Roman Empire fell. few new 
were put up and m. 


More than thirty years separate these 

pages, during which much has 

happened to the world—and to 

THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Year by year, important revisions in text and format have kept 

THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in step with the changing times. 

Now, in 1958, there are more new articles, more new pictures, and a brand- 
new binding! In elementary science, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
is the unchallenged leader among children’s reference works, with 
stimulating articles on rockets and earth satellites, on atoms, motion, 

the electron microscope and other recent scientific developments. 

More than ever, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is a unique teaching tool. 
Explanatory maps graphically outline subjects ranging from the Federal 
Reserve System to geography in the Air Age. The easy-to-use table of 
contents and the remarkably thorough cross-index help the child develop 
reference skills—help you instill research habits. 


And, finally, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE comes ina 
brand-new binding—beautiful, modern, durable 


—a delight to handle, an irresistible invitation I H E BO OK OF 
to open and read. 

THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in 1958: KN (OW I BED¢ . F* 
20 volumes, 7,884 pages, 12,200 illustrations, 


170 maps, fully indexed. The Children’s Encyclopedia 
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